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IS 28,29 For "Semiaia"i'ea 
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been printed. 
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ParaJ Lines. 

3 15 28,29 For " Sermain" rcocZ " SermanL" 

4 15 1 Ditto, Ditto. 

17 47 16 For " gs" read " ghomaos." 

18 60 5, 13, 19 For " Cbaundris" read " Chaudhris." 
18 60 23 After *' 150/-" read " Rupees." 

18 61 6 After " 100/-"—" 200/-" read "Rupees/* 

21 66 last line. For " 4 gave a yield from more than 70, 1233 

to 1644" read, " 4 gave a yield froDO 
more than 20 mauuds or 1G44 lbs." 

86 98 10 For « x " after 2,36,S16 read +. 

88 90 11 Ditto, 2,661 read +, 
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the HoshidrpAr District which should be so treated — of these villages 
some were in the U'nah Tahsil, some in the Garhshankar Tahsil, and 
some in the TahsU of Dasdah ; but all were in the mountainous portion 
of the District. 

4. The whole of the above villages were accordingly settled by 

Transfer of viUagee to ^^- ^^tr^^^s on the same system as that adopted 
Kdngra District. i^ the Kangra Settlement ; of them 168 villages 

were subsequently transferred to the Kangra District ; 436 belong to 
the U'nah Tahsil ; 70 are in the Dasuah^ and 20 in the Garhshankar 
Tahsil. 

Preparation of record 5. The re-settlement of the Kangra District 

U^^^t Dul?ii? commenced in 1865, compriamg a revision of 
Banctioned. the record of rights. 

In 1868 sanction was given to the performance of the same 
Government 481, dated operations of Settlement in the villages of the 
25th June 1868. Hoshiarptir District above mentioned, and for 

the same reason, viz., that there were no field maps made in Mr. Barnes's 
Settlement. The area of the fields was recorded in the " Khasrahs " or 
Field Registers, but identification had become more and more difiicult 
as the land increased in value and interests were subdivided, until 
the Courts were left with scarcely any guide for deciding the land[ 
cases, which in this part of the country became very numerous. 

6. Subsequently it was ascertained that there were no accurate 
Operations extended ^^^^^S® ^^<^^^ds for 134 Other villages, of which 95 
lo 134 other vUlages. ^gre situated in the Jhandbarri il4qa of the 
U'nah Tahsil, which tract had been assessed by Mr. Melvill with the 
other plain portions of the Hoshi&rpur District. The operations of 
this revision of Settlement were therefore extended to these villages 
also, making a total of 660 villages. The orders of Government upon 
Mr. MelvilFs report on the Hoshi&rp6r Settlement were held to sanction 
a term of Settlement of 30 years in regard to all the above villages. 
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except those of the Dasdah Tahsil, which were included in the tract 
settled by Mr. Temple, regarding which the orders were not so clear. 
As it was considered desirable to assimilate the term in the whole tract. 

Government 858, dated ^^® Orders of Government were given to this 
2nd July 1867. efifect. The term of 30 years does not expire 

till 1879, and the revision of Settlement now reported is therefore 
confined to the preparation of a record of rights, and the collection of 
agricultural statistics ; and no re-assessment of the revenue has been 
made. 

7. The Settlement was commenced by Mr. W. M. Young in 

Commencement of ^arch 1869 ; in October 1870 when the measure. 
Settlement. ments were well advanced he was succeeded by 

Mr. C. A. Roe who carried the operations to their completion in May 
1873. 

8. Mr. Boe has divided his report into 4 

Division of tbe Report. 

parts : — 
I.— Geography. 

II. — History. 

III. — Assessment data. 
IV. — Record of rights, 
V. — Conclusion. 

Chapters III, IV and V relate chiefly to the operations of the 
Settlement, but occasional mention of these operations will also be 
found under Chapters I and II. 

Passing over the Geographical description of the tract given in paras. 

6 — 10 of the report, we come to a notice of the t&luqas or tappds into 

Ass ssmcnt circles which it is divided. These tdluqas, like those of 

generally conterminouB the Katigra District, originated in the time of the 

Witht^uqaa. ° ... 

Emperors, their limits being fixed solely for ad- 
ministrative purposes. In the Hill tracts the as- 
sociations thus formed acquired greater permanence than in the plains j 
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they "were left undisturbed during the period of Sikh occupation, and 
eight out of fourteen of the Hill '' tappas " apparently retain to the 
present day the limits assigned to them in Imperial times. In Mr* 
Barnes's Settlement, no assessment circles beyond the existing taluqas 
were formed. Mr. Roe^ while defining the limits of his assessment 
circles with reference especially to the physical features and productive 
powers of the country, has found it convenient to make them in 
most cases conterminous with the t&luqas, distributing the latter 
among diflTerent circles only when they contained villages of totally 
different capabilities. It will be understood that as no assessment 
was actually made in this Settlement, the correcUiess of this formation 
of assessment circles has not been tested ; and when the Settlement 
is revised for purposes of assessment, the officer who conducts such a 
revision will have to determine again whether these circles are the best 
which can be adopted or not. 

9. The preservation of the tfiluqa boundaries is of less importance 

A ntsforap- ^^^ fiscal than for administrative purposes. In 

pointment of ZailcUrs. reporting his arrangements for the appointment 

of Zailddrs (para. 51) Mr. Roe states that the old taluqas have been 

followed as far as possible. 

Here as in Eangra, the t^Iuqa had in the Imperial times its staff 
of officials for the administration and the collection of the Revenue. 
The Eani&ngos and Chaudhris mentioned in para. 50 of the report are 
relics of these times. Some of them have been made Zaild&rs under 
the new arrangements. 

As no revision of assessment took place, it was not possible to 
devise means of remunerating these persons, where no " Safed poshi " 
grants already existed. The services rendered by the persons selected 
to fill these posts have been acknowledged by Mr. Roe in para. 53 of 
his report, and he has recommended that the office shall remain in 
their families for the next generation, provided there is a member fit 
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to discharge tbe duties. The claims of these persons should no doubt 
receive full consideration when the assessment is revised. 

A few modifications in the territorial limits of Parganahs, which 

have been made since the Res^ular Settlement 

Paras. 16^22. 

are then detailed, and notice is made of the 
chief towns and fairs of the district. 

10. The history of the country and of its Chiefs is narrated in 

History of the country P^^as. 23—50 of the report. Mr. Roe thinks, 
aud ite Chiefs. that in all probability the first form of social 

order was the existence of a number of indepea- 

Paras. 23 — 50. , . "^ 

dent communities. The account given by Mr. 
Lyall of the village tenures of the Kangra District may be read iu 
connection with this suggestion. Mr. Roe states that there is no record 
of such a primitive form as he considers to have existed, and it may 
be conjectured with some probability that the original tenure of the 
land in tracts formerly governed by hill Rdjahs was similar to that 
described by Mr. Lyall in his report ; viz., that the proprietary right 
l)elonged to the R&jah, and that grants of land for cultivation were 
made to individuals on condition of payment of Revenue. This view 
appears to be favored by Mr. Roe's remarks regarding the treatment 
of claims to proprietary right of the descendants of ancient families, 
contained in para. 127 seq. of his report The grouping of these 
tenures in the more broken country, probably constitutes the origin 
of the village communities. At the same timo, these outlying Hill tracts 
may have presented features more analogous to the condition of the 
plain tenures, especially in the portions which were never held by the 
hill Rajahs, such as the tdluqas of the Dastiah Farganah. 

11. Mr. Roe then gives an account of the various chiefs who 

previous to the Sikh time exercised sway over 

History of chiefs who 

exercised sway previous the diflPerent t&luqas, and of the priestly families 

of Bedis and Sodhls whose influence dates from 
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Sikh tin\es. The submission of the former to the Sikh power, and 
the gradual reduction of their territorial possessions are detailed. At 
annexation the Jagirs conferred by the Sikh rules were generally 
maintained and in some cases pensions added. Then followed the 
rising of 1848, and the confiscation of the Jagirs of the two Rdjahs 
of Jaswdn and Dit^rptir. The only families of note still existing are 
those of Manaswdl and Bibhor, and the Sikh priests, the Bedis and 
Sodbis. The Rana of Manuswal is merely a Jagirdar, and the Rai 
of Bibhor receives a Taluqdari allowance of 2 sers in the maund on 
the produce of 52 villages in his taluqa. This chief is the represen- 
tative of a family which is said to have come from Kangra at a very 
remote period and to have got possession of Bibhor and the adjacent 
taluqas by the sword. They were deprived of their proprietary rights 
by the Jaswal Rajah, and the right to collect " Sermanx " was aflSrmed 
by the Moghal Government. Those however who cultivated their 
lands retained the status of proprietors and were recorded as such at 
the Regular Settlement. 

12. The position of the Rai and of other Taluqdars who occu- 

Position of Rais and P^^^ ^^® place of middle-men between the Govern- 
other Tiluqdars. mcnt and the people, or in some cases, between 
the Jagirdar and the people, is described by Mr. Melvill in paras. 184 — 
of his report. Mr. Melvill considered that it was a question whether 
these individuals should not be restored to something like the position 
which they formerly enjoyed whereby Government would secure the 
services of influential men and perhaps be saved trouble in collect- 
ing the Revenue. Mr. Roe has been judicious in not renewing this 
suggestion. At the time Mr. Melvill wrote, it may have been possible 
to utilize in this manner the services of such moji, but under our 
present system such an agency would be impracticable. Mr. Roe 
further points out that in consequence of this " Sermani" having been 
recorded as a test of proprietary right in 16 villages settled by Mr. 
Melvill, for which the record was subsequently drawn up, apparently 
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tiot under Mr. Melvill's orders, a great deal of litigation has ensued* 
His remarks on this subject will be valuable to the District Officer, and 
the decisions which have been passed on the subject should be kept in 
view in disposing of such cases. The status of the petty Jaglrdars who had 
received assignments of Revenue under the Sikh Government was fully 
discussed at the Regular Settlement, and an account of the procedure 
adopted will be found at paras. 187— 9 of Mr. Melviirs report. Mr. 
Roe appears to think that in some cases the refusal by the British 
Government to recognize the proprietary right of these Jagirdars has been 
a hardship, but he admits that it is impossible to lay down any fixed 
rule. In some cases he considers that the Jagirdars had developed 
into proprietors before our. rule, and that where this is the case their 
claims should be acknowledged. He would not allow the re-openiu^ 

of old claims, but contends Aat it is still open to 
the Jagirdfir to bring a suit for proprietary right 
notwithstanding the proceedings of the Regular Settlement, where no 
reo"ular suit has disposed of the case, though he thinks success very 
improbable. Mr. Roe is right, however, in recommending that the actual 
facts should be considered in each case and no suit of this kind decided 
on theory. 

13. With reference to the remark in para. 12D of the report, 
. , , ^ that the exercise by the State of the rifjht of 

Exercise by the State "^ ^ ° 

'of the right of resump- resumption was previous to British rule " fast 

coming to be looked on as an act of violence and 
'' tyranny, rather than as the legitimate exercise of an undoubted pre- 
" rogative ; " the Financial Commissioner does not know whether this 
Statement refers only to the portion of the country with which Mr. Roe 
had to deal, or to the Paujab generally. There is no evidence that such 
resumptions were looked upon otherwise than with indiflference except 
by the Jagirdars whose grants were resumed, and their immediate depen- 
dants, but it is notorious that grants were made and resumed at pleasure 
by the Government of the day under Sikh rule, according as caprice 
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or policy dictated. The Financial Commissioner thinks that the State- 
ment is erroneous if it meant to assert the existence of a strong wide- 
spread feeling in favour of existing Jagirdirs. Para. 41 of the despatch 
constituting the Board of Administration for the Panjab.(No. 418^ 
dated 31st March 1849) shows clearly the view which the Qovemment 
of India had then of the practice of the Sikh Government in regard 
to Jagirs, and there is no reason to suppose that a different practice 
existed in the J^andhar Do&b. 

14. The amount of Revenue alienated in the whole tract under 

Settlement is only Rupees 10,344/-, out of a total 

Revenue alienated. . • - *. « ^ /v ^ ^ ^ * 

jama of Rupees 2,49,144/-. 

Government right. in ^^' The question of Government rights in 

waste lands. wastc lands as bearing upon the subject of Forest 

Paras. 101—111. conservancy has been discussed in a separate 
correspondence. 

The Bamboo Forests of Bindr&ban and Earampdr and the Chil 
Forest of Panjal Khds were reserved for Government in full proprietary 
] ight at the Regular Settlement. In other waste lands the position 
was much the same as in the Kangra District. Royal trees were the 
property of Government. The rights of user acquired by the villagers 
and the intermixture of cultivation with the Forests rendered any 
measures of Forest conservancy which were undertaken from time to 
time a matter of diflSculty to the Administration, and often of inconveni- 
ence to the people. 

16. Mr. Roe and Mr. Duff the Deputy Conservator of Forests 

effected in concert a Settlement of this vexed 

Settlement of Grovem- 

ment right in certain question by which the absolute proprietary right 

tracts secured. « ,^ ^ » ^p»^n 

ot Government was secured in 7,/ 99 acres; cer- 
tain advantages being conceded to the villagers in the remaining Forest 
tracts in compensation for the rights of user and the right in the soil 
of this portion ceded by them. Certain rules have been framed regaiding 
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the timber in the portions of Forest left to the villagers. The whole 
arrangement has been effected with consent of the people, and has received 
the approval of Government ; the services of Mr. Roe and Mr. Duff 
being duly acknowledged. Their report describes a procedure which 
may be advantageously followed in similar cases. 

17. In paras. 112 — 121 Mr. Roe shows how the villages of the 
Division of villages ^^^°* under Settlement are divided among the 

among the different different castes, and compares the present distri- 

bution with that recorded by Mr. Melvill in 
ParaB. 112-121. Appendix III of his report, and from the fact 

that the percentage of villages held by Brahmins is less than that held 
by them at the time of the Regular Settlement he argues that no 
extensive transfer of land from the agricultural to the money lending 
classes has taken place. This conclusion appears to be insufficiently 
supported. The number of whole villages held by any predominant 
class affords no criterion as to transfers of this nature. Kothing short 
of an examination of the actual area held severally by the two classes^ 
at the two periods would justify so general a conclusion. Mr. Roe has 
omitted to make a comparison with the first part of Mr. Melvill's 
Appendix III, which shows the adtual number of proprietors and culti* 
vatorsofeach tribe, and thus the means of forming a just conclusion 
are wanting. He admits that the comparison fails to shew precisely 
what changes have taken place, and without such precise information 
it is unsafe to frame an opinion. 

18. In speaking of the tdluqdari rights in the U'nah Parganab, 
Commntation of Ta- Commuted from a grain payment into cash in 

U'nah Pa^gajiah.^" ^^ Mr. MelviU's Settlement, Mr. Roe states that the 
Para. 135—6. " whole question of commutation from kind into 

" cash, and vice versd has been settled by the Tenancy Act,"- implying 
that the Panjdb Tenancy Act 1868 is applicable to these cases. This ap- 
pears incorrect. The definition of Tenant in the Act expressly excludes 
an under proprietor, and as it appears from para. 135 that the men 
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wbo^pay t&luqdan dues were reoorded as proprietors and mUguzans 
at tU© first Settlement, the provisions of Section 16 of the Fanjab 
Tenancy Act is inapplicable to these cases. 

19. Mr. Boe's action in classifying tenants with right of occupancy 
^ .^ .. , , according to the nature of the facts constitutins* 

Classification of ten- , ° ^ ^ 

ants with rights of oo- such right is described in paras. 145 — 6 of the 

report. The Tenancy Act had been passed be- 
~ ' fore the revision of Settlement commenced. All 

tenants therefore who had been recorded as hereditary occupants 
in the Regular Settlement were upheld in that status. Mr. Roe 
states that he further proceeded to make a summary elassificatioa 
of such tenants under the headings described in Sections 5 and 
6 of the Act. " The whole of the tenants were assembled in. thein^ 
" own village and met their recorded proprietors, a few questions would 
'* soon ascertain if the tenants possessed any of the qualifications 
"described in Section 5. If they did, it was ordered that the entry 
"should be mad« accordingly. If they did not, they were still 
"recorded as maurusis protected by Section 6." Mr. Roe thinka^ 
he was justified in this procedure until the passing of the Panjdh 
Laws Act in 1872, as previous to that date the Settlement OfiScer 
had the power of passing Summary awards under Regulation 
VII of 1822, " But even if it be held, "he adds," that non^ of 
" these orders amount to a summary award, still all the entries mad^ 
" in accordance with them will be presumed to be true under the Re* 
" venue Act. This will' be a considerable assistance to the District 
*' Officer in his Revenue work." 

As a Regular Settlement of the tract had been previously made 
and sanctioned by the Local Government, all tenants recorded as possess- 
ing a right of occupancy at the first Settlement have a presumptive 
right under Section 6 of the Tenancy Act. The classification which 
Mr. Roe has made, and by which some tenants have been recorded as 
possessing a right of occupancy under Section 5 of the Act is one 
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which it was desirahle to make, and the evidence of the Settlement re- 
cord will be valuable in settling any disputes which may arise. The 
Settlement was undertaken before the Land Revenue Act of 1871 
came into operation. 

The procedure which Mr. Roe followed is not admissible in re- 
visions of Regular Settlements which may be hereafter undertaken as 
the records can only be altered in the manner prescribed by Section 19 
of the Panjab Land Revenue Act. 

20. The proportion of total cultivated area held by tenants with 

right of occupancy is 30 per cent. The figures 

Cultivated area held , j / ^/ ,^ , 

by tenants with right of as analysed by Mr. Roe show that the proprietary 
occop n y. rights in the tract under revision of Settlement 

are not heavily encumbered by occupancy tenures. The form for 
showing tenants holdings has been modified since Mr. Roe's Statement 
was prepared, and in many points the suggestions for amendment 
contained in his para. 144 have been carried out. 

21. The increase in cultivated area ( since the Regular Settle- 

ment ) is 20,396 acres. This, on a total of 1,94,354 

Statistics of caltiva-^ 

tion. acres as measured at the Regular Settlement 

amounts to 105 per cent. The proportion of 
land under Zabti crops or crops assessed under 
the Sikh Rule at cash rates, such as sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, has 
arisen from 8 to 13 per cent., while the classification of crops shows that a 
large proportion (amounting in the U'nah Tahsil to 76 per cent.) of the 
cultivation is of the superior crops, including wheat, Indian corn, wheat 
p^ , .. and gram mixed. Population is shown to havo 

increased 20 per cent; plough cattle 19 J per cent ; 
total cattle 10 per cent. The improvement has 
been general in every assessment circle. There has been a rise in price?, 
which Mr. Roe estimates (para. 96) at 25 per cent. 



\ 
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22. The produce estimates framed by Mr. Roe, with a view to 

facilitating the assessment which will be revised 

Produce Estimates. 

at the expiry of the term of Settlement, g^ve an 
arfts. — .>. increase of not quite 20 per cent. 

23. After considering the manner in which the estimate of yield 

has been framed, and the average price current 

Estimate of yield and 

prices current— howr pre- prepared, the Financial Commissioner thinks 

that the following circumstances may have affect- 
ed the accuracy of Mr. Eoe's estimates and have in all probability 
lowered his average rates. 

The experiments for determining an average yield were made as 

far as possible in plots entered in the KLasrah 
( Para. 59 ) 

as entire fields, in order to take account of waste 

strips on the margin of fields, &c. It is shewn that these fields were 
generally small, and they must have therefore contained a greater non- 
productive area in proportion to their size than larger fields would have 
contained. The experiments were made in sets of 3 fields, one contain- 
ing a good crop, one an average, and the third a poor crop. From the 
figures obtained by the application of these experiments to the total 
area a further reduction was made ( para. 58a. ) in order to allow for 
the proportion of inferior soil being larger than 1 : 3 which is assumed 
by making one-third of the experiments in poor soil. In the absence 
of a detailed classification of the soils in each assessment circle, these 
reductions, which are given in No. lY appear to be rather large, 
amounting to Jth of the whole area. 

The standards of comparison used by Mr. Roe for testing his 
Standards of compari- Produce estimates, are the estimates framed by Mr. 
son used. Saunders for the Lahore Distric t,and by Mr. Melvili 

for the Jhandbarri Ilaqua. In the former of these the out-turn was 
calculated on the unirrigated aspect of the land only ; and as regard-s 
the latter Mr. Melvili himself thought that the estimate for Jhandbarri 
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was too low, and commented upon the sterility of the soil of this 
taluqa ( para. 165 and 172 of his report.) 

The prices current adopted by Mr. Roe, as will be seen from 

para. 76, are much lower than those calculated 

Pfic fi s cu rf 611 1 

for the whole province and issued from the 
Financial Commissioner's Office. Moreover taking Mr. Roe's figures, 
the increase in the price of the principal staples is so much larger 
than the 25 per cent, accepted by him in para. 91, even after making 
allowance for the considerations urged in paras. 89 — 91 that they must 
be pronounced low. 

24. The cost of the Revision of Settlement 

Cost of Settlement. 

debitable to Imperial Revenue was Rs. 1,29,014/- 
Deduct credited to Government on account fees, ... „ 10,209/- 



ToTAL Rs., 1,18,805/- 

Besides this. Rupees 54,461 were levied from the people in 'the 
shape of fees. Half of the village Malba was appropriated at the 
commencement of operations in a lump-sum. This was preferred by 
the people to the other fees which it had been customary to levy, 
before their collection was prohibited by the Government of India. 

25. The Financial Commissioners remarks on the Khdtawar 
Khdta^dr modes of ^o^e of attestation introduced by Mr. Prinsep 

attestation. yy^^^ given at length in para. 123 of the Revenue 

Administiation Report for 1871-72 and need not be repeated here. 

26. The Settlement was completed without the aid of an Extra 

Assistant Commissioner and with only one Super- 

withourtire* aT^Jf *^ intendent. Much of the work from which a 

^Extra Aaaistant Com- Settlement Officer is generally relieved thus fell 

on Mr. Roe's hands. 
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27. The main objects secured by the re-seltlemeut have been 

Preparation of accu- ^^® pieparation of accurate maps and records, 

rate Maps and Recorda aild of statistics \\hich will be available for re- 
secured by Settlement. 

terence at the expiration of the term of Settle- 
ment, when a revision of assessment takes place. The Settlement of 
the Forest question also forms an important feature in the operations. 

28. The Financial Commissioner recommends that the sanctioa 
Sanction of Govern- ^^ Government be accorded to the revised record 

ment solicited. ^f rights prepared by Mr. Roe under Section 17 

of the Panjab Land Revenue Act, as recommended in para. IGl- of 
the report. 

29. In para. 165 Mr. Roe notices favour- 
ably the work of his subordinates in the Settle- 
ment. 

The Financial Commissioner remarks that Mr. Roe and his pre- 
decessor Mr. Young directed and controlled the operations of the Settle- 
ment efficiently and carefully. Mr. Roe's report shews that he has 
given much attention to the preparation of the records and the 
attestation of the rights of the people, and the Financial Commissioner 
recommends his work to the approval of Government. 

I have, &c.. 



W. M. YOUNG, 

Seiilement Secf/. to F'tnl, Comr., Panjdb, 



No. 619. 
FaOM, 

LEPEL H. GRIFFIN, Esquire, 

Officiatii^ Secretary to Government, 

Punjab. 
To, 

W. M. YOUNG, EsQuiKE, 

Sett. Secy, to Finl. Gamr., 

Punjdb. 

Dated Lahore, the 13th May 1876, 
Sib, 

The LieuteDant Governor has had under consideration the report Revenue 
of the Settlement Officer Mr. Roe on the revision of settlement in the Agriculture 
Hill portion of the Hoshi&rpur District, submitted with your letter No. and 

24^ dated 9th March last, and has desired me to record the following Oommeroe. 

orders and observations. 

2. The 13th para, of your letter under reference conveys the view 
of the Financial Commissioner in regard to the exercise by the State 
of the right of resumption previous to British rule. Sir Henry Davies 
entirely concurs with Mr. Egerton in the opinion that resumptions were 
regarded with indifference, except by persons whose interests were af- 
fected, and that grants were made or resumed at the dictates of the 
policy or the caprice of the Sikh Government. 

3. His Honor notes with satisfaction the increase in the cultivat- 
ed area, the cultivation of the superior crops, and the general improve- 
ment in every assessment circle to which your 21st para, alludes, 

4. With reference to your para. 28, I am to convey the sanction of 
Government under Section 17 of the PunjAb Land Revenue Act to the 
revised record of rights prepared by Mr. Roe. 

5. The Lieutenant Governor concurs in the praise bestowed by 
the Financial Commissioner in your 29th para, on Mr. Roe and his 
predecessor Mr. Young, and thinks wilh Mr. Egerton that Mr. Roe's 
report, which is good and interesting, evinces careful work meriting the 
approval which His Honor hereby accords. 

6. In conclusion I am to observe that there has been some delay 
in the submission of this report to Government by the Financial 
Commissioner, 

I have, &c., 

E. W. TROTTER, 

For Ofg. Secretary to Government Punjdb. 



From 



To 
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Colonel, H. W. H. COXE, 

Commissioner & Superintendent, 

Jdlandkar Division^ 

W. M. YOUNG, Esquire, 

Secretary to Financial Commissioner, 

Panjdb. 

Dated Jdlandkar, the Wth July 1874. 



Sir, 



I have the honor to submit herewitjr for the FinanQial Commis- 
sioner's information and orders, Mr. Roe's report and its original 
accompaniments on the revision of settlement records, &c., in the 
U'nah Parganah, of the Hoshi^rptir district. 

2. I could have wished that this report had been presented 
during Mr. Melvill's incumbency, that gentleman being thoroughly 
cognizant of all the circumstances and conditions dealt with in Mr. 
Roe's report, but as some months, may elapse before Mr. Melvill 
resumes charge, I have thought it better to send the report on at once, 
adding a brief resum^ of its contents. 

3. Para. ^.— Gives reasons for revision of record, not of assess- 
ment of these Parganahs, as no Shajrahs were prepared in Barnes' 
settlement, and litigation had increased, owing to enhanced value of 
land ; the present revision was made simultaneously with Mr. Lyall's 
revision of the Kangra settlement. 

4. Para, 3. — Contains details of villages placed under revision. 

5. Para. 6 et Seq : — Are Geographical. All the hill portion of 
the Hoshiarptir district, as described in Mr. Melvill's settlement 
report, para. 3, is embraced in this revision. 
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6. Vara. 16. — Shews increase of cultivatioa since last settlement 
of 10 per cent : — 



Description ot Land. 



Cultivated and fallow 
Culturable •«• 

Waste 



••• 



••• ••• ••• ••• 



•*• ••• 



••• 



••• 1*1 



Former 
acres. 



I 



1,94,354 

20,726 

1,13,099 



Present 
acres. 

2,14,750 

93,318 

2,39,014 



Increase. 



20,396 

72,592 

1,25,915 



There is a great increase of culturable and waste area now observ- 
able because, in former settlement, waste lands were only roughly shew a 
and no accurate result arrived at. 

7. Para. 17. — Gives re-allotment of sub-divisions. 

8. Paras. 18 to SI. — Contain notices of the Roads, Chief towns. 
Police, Schools and Fairs, major and minor. 

9. Paras. S3 to 50.— Contain a history of the tdluqas with a 
description of the leading families. Mr. Roe considers it probable that 
independent village communities were the first representation of social 
order in the locality ; thq principals being petty chiefs whose descent 
has come down to our times in the persons of the Ranas of M^nasw^l 
and Rii Ratan Chand of Bibhor. The encroachment of the Sikh 
Sirdars began in A. D. 1759, and in 1815, the tract came under the 
direct power of Ranjit Singh, on which subject Mr. Roe quotes para. 67 
of Mr. Barnes' report, and in 1818 (A. D.) he assigned a large amount 
of the land to his favorite followers, resuming some portion for the 
support of the old Rajahs, who, on the accession of British rule in 
184J8, utterly disappointed at not being restored to their ancient 
position, joined the ineurrectioi; of that year. Their story is told in 
paras. 95 and 97, of Mr. Barnes* report. 

10. Paras, SI — 53.— Give the arrangements made for the appoint- 
ment of Zaild£i*s. 
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11. Paras. 5 4. to 92. — Contain the statistics of the area under 
revision and measures taken by Settlement oflScer to carry out Financial 
Commissioners instructions contained in Book Circular 20 of 1871, and he 
notices that the present estimate of the yield per acre of wheat especial- 
ly is greatly in excess of that shewn by Mr. Melvill in the settlement 
of the Jhandbarri ilaqua, and he considers there must have been some 
error in the latter, giving his reasons in para. 64. The general average 
of out-turn of wheat arrived at is, per acre, lbs. 502=6 maunds 4 sers. 

12. Paras. 93 to 98. — Contain remarks on the general condition 
of the Parganah, with observations on mdfis, transfers of land, &c., &c. 

13. From paras. 99 to 111. — Mr. Roe discusses the rights of 
Government in the land and in the forest, and, gives a brief analysis of 
the rules published in 1860, as regards the forest rights and of the final 
settlement lately adopted. 

14. Paras. 112 to 116. — Are devoted to a description of the 
tribes occupying the tract under settlement, and, in paras. 117 to 121, 
the extent of their possession, former and present, is discussed. Mr. 
Roe comes to the conclusion that there has been little change in the 
numbers of the Khatris, Jats, Ariins, &c., since the former statistics 

were compiled by Mr. Melvill in 1860. He finds an increase in the 
numbers of Brahmins and Rajputs. It is satisfactory to find from 
para. 121, that there have been very few transfers of land from the 
agricultural to the money-lending classes. 

15. The questions of rights and tenures are very fully discussed 
in paras. 122 to 147. There are some noteworthy remarks in paras. 
123 — 124 on the manner in which tenures pass from joint to possession. 
In the remarks on rights, I would call attention to Mr. Roe's 1 37th para, 
in which he treats of the " Sermam," or ser-in-the-maund, cess. He 
looks upon it as a Lambardari, due while there is a ''Sermam" 
noticed by Mr. Melvill which Mr. Roe admits was undoubtedly the 
remnant of former proprietary right. Some cases came up last year in 
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•wliich the claims to " Sermam " were brought up and, to the best of 
my lemembrance, the majority were affirmed as proprietary dues. 

16. In the concluding paras. 148 to 165, Mr. Roe deals with the 
business phase of the settlement, shewing the number of cases institut- 
ed and decided, the expenditure from imperial sources and settlement 
fees, the actual cost of the settlement and its incidence on the Zamin- 
dars, and, in conclusion, solicits that the sanction requested by section 
17 of the Revenue Act, may be accorded, and brings to notice the 
names of Lachman D£s, Mahar^j Kishn, Pahlad Das, Durbaii Singh, 
and Janki Nath, whom he thicks worthy of commendation. 

17. I need only remark, in conclusion, that the work done by- 
Mr. Roe himself calls in my opinion for special notice and commen- 
dation, 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

H. W. H. COXE, Col., 
Commissionei' and SitperinteTident, 

Jdlandhar Division. 



\ 
\ 



No. 30, 

From 

C. A. E E, Esquire, 

Settlement Officer, 

HoshidrpiHr, 
To 

THE COMMISSIONER AND SUPERINTENDENT, 

Jdlandkar. 

Dated the Jith Ap7% 1874. 
Sir, 

I have the honor to submit the final report on the revisioa 
of the records of a portion of the Hoshiarplir district. 

2. The circumstances under which this revision was undertaken, 

were these ; as stated in para. 2 of Mr. Melviirs 
^Revision why under- settlement report, the entire hill portion of the 

Hoshidrptir district was placed for settlement in 
1850 under the charge of Mr. G. Barnes, Settlement Officer and Deputy 
C6mmissioner of Kdngra. It was settled by him on the same principles 
as the Kdngra district, that is, although, the land was measured, and the 
measurement duly recorded in the field register (Khasrah), no field maps, 
( Shajrahs ) were made. The want of them was much felt, and in 1858 
sanction was given for the preparation of maps for those villages which 
were affected by alluvion and diluvion from the Sohdn and the Satlaj. 
But there were many other villages for which no maps were made ; 
land is very valuable here, as in other parts of the district, and the most 
severe litigation takes place about the smallest area. It was utterly im- 
possible to decide such cases without a proper map, or a visit to the 
spot. As the revision of the records of the K.dngra district was being car- 
ried out by Mr. Lyall, it was determined that a similar revision should 
be sanctioned for the parts of the HoshiArp6r district, also settled by Mr. 
Barnes ; at first it was believed that a revision of the assessment might 
also be effected with the consent of the people, but it was soon found 
that this consent would only be given by those who expected a reduc- 
tion, or at least a guarantee against future enhancement. Had any per- 
ceptible enhancement been proposed, it would have been summarily 
refused, and there would have been no means of coercion possible. The 
idea of a revision of the assessment had therefore to be given up. 

3. By Notification No. 974 dated I7th July 1869 the part of the 

district above mentioned with Jhandbarri, viz : 

operationr'"''"' ^^^ ^^^^^l^ ^f *^ "U'l^ah Parganah, 70 villages in 

Das6ah, and 20 in Garhshankar were placed under 
settlement. 
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But by Notification No. 1,081, dated SOth July 1870 this area was 
declared to consist of the t&luqas of — 

Third, Containing 19 villages. 

Chathiil, „ 7 

Darehra, „ 33 „ 

Dadidl „ 19 

Kamahi, „ 20 

Kandi, „ 100 

in the Dastiah Parganah, and the tiluqa of Bet Manaswil in the Garh- 
shankar Parganah ; in all 653 villages were declared under settlement. 
By a further Notification (No 196, of 28th March 1871) seven more 
villages which were held in Jagir and for which no proper settlement 
record had been prepared were added to the above, so that the total 
number of villages under settlement were 660. 

4. By Notification No. 1,848 dated 25th September 1869 Mr. W. 
Q^ . , M. Young, c. s., was placed in charge of the settle- 

ment thus framed. He held uninterrupted charge 
of it until October 1870, when he was compelled to take furlough on 
medical certificate ; up to that time he had almost completed the measure- 
ments ; I succeeded him, and held charge of the settlement until its close. 
There has been no Extra Assistant ; Lachman Das, the Superintendent, 
and his two Deputies, Anant Rdm and Pahlad Das have served contin- 
uously from the beginning to the end of the operations. 

Arrangement of Re- 5. I propose to divide my report in the 

port following chapters : — 

I^Geography. 
II. — History. 
III. — Assessment Data. 
IV. — Record of Rights. 

CHAPTER I.-GBOGRAPHY. 

6. The area under settlement comprises as stated in para. 2, the 

whole of the hill portion of the Hoshidrptir dis- 
General boundaries. ^^.^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ general outline and boundaries 

are described by Mr. Melvill in para. 3 of his report. 

Through the centre of the district, from the Satlaj to the Bi& runs 

a range of hills known as the Siwalik. Its course 

e I ange. ^^ almost straight and its breadth nearly uniform, 

the only deviation noticeable being a slight bow to the west by the 
M4naswdl and J^ijon taluqas. Recovering the straight line, it runs 
without interruption, almost to the Biis, but as it riears that river, it 
again takes a turn to the west, and spreads into the cluster of round 
undulating hills near Ditdrptir on which lie the Government bamboo 
forests of Bindraban and Karamptir. 
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7. As the range leaves the Satlaj it consists mainly of high, 

stony, sandy hillocks, containing both between 
By Gener orma ion. ^j^^jj^^ ^^^ ^j^ their summits, large expanses of 

sandy waste, with here and there strips of cultivation ; as we proceed 
north, the range becomes far more distinct in its outline, but the tops 
of its inner hills are still round or flat ; by Mdnaswal they spread 
out into the broad table lands forming the 22 villages of that t/iluqa, 
but on either side the ascent is steep, and on the east it is precipitous ; 
passing beyond the Manaswdl tdluqa the table lands cease, and the 
interior of the range becomes split up into a number of sharp spurs, 
or short steep ranges of the most irregular formation ; for the most 
part they are perfectly barren, but here and there you find a fair patch 
of chil forest, and here and there a few fields of cultivation ; this 
lasts about as far as the road from Hoshi^rpiir to Dharms^lah, ( vide 
Map I,) but a little below the Gagret bungalow the hills begin to 
improve ; the precipitous outline and sharp corners of the south 
change into broad undulations, rising gradually from the villages, and 
the barren sand gives place to a soil stony indeed, but easily capable 
of cultivation ; this improvement reaches its climax in the cluster 
of hills forming the end of the range referred to in the preceding 
paragraph ; the greatest height of this range is estimated by Mr. 
Barnes (para. 10 of the Kangra Report ) at 2,4-00 feet. 

8. Running parallel to the Siwaliks at a distance varying from 4 

to 15 miles, and forming the southern boundary 
The Sold Singhi Range, of the Kdngra district, is the Sold. Singhi Range. 

Mr. Barnes gives its height at 3,896 feet. Through 
the Jhandbarri taluqa, that is the part of the district beyond 
the Satlaj, it runs in a straight line parallel with the river. The hills 
are not very high, but they are very steep, and form a series of 
parallel ranges rather than one large range. Though stony, they are 
well covered with grass and brushwood ; crossing the Satlaj at Bibhor 
we find them less steep, and in less distinct chains, but the general 
range is continued in a fairly straight line in a series of tolerably high, 
undulating hills to a little beyond U'nah. Here there is a break for 
four or five miles, the hills receding to the east and the plains running 
into them, and forming a sort of bay. The range begins again a few 
miles to the south of Amb ; its formation from this point to the end of 
the district has been thus described by me in my report on the 
demarcation of the Panjdl and Loh^ra Forests. 

'* At Talwarah, where the Bias touches the Hoshiarptir district, 
'* the hills narrow almost to a point and slope gradually down to the 
" river bank ; from the Bias to the Satlaj they rise steadily till they 
" reach the encamping ground of Bharwain, which is 28 miles from 
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Hosliiarpi&r on the Dharmsalah road. Tliey occupy the whole 
space between the Sohan Nadi and the Bias, and expand gradually 
" with the course of that river, so that at Bharwain they are about 20 
" miles across. Up to this point, which is the highest in the ridg-e 
" ( Mr. Barnes gives the height as 3,896 feet ) their formation has 
" been tolerably uniform, they sloped down to the plains from a central 
" ridge in a series of undulating valleys, those to the north belonging 
" to Kangra, and those to the south to Hoshiarptir ; at Bharwain the 
" formation changes, the ridge is still continued towards the Satlaj, and 
" on its north side sinks gradually down into the valley of the Bia^, 
** but on the south side there is an abrupt fall of 200 or 300 feet. 
'* Looking to the south from the Dharmsdlah road, the country for some 
" 15 miles in length, and 8 in breadth, appears a vast table land, 
" thickly wooded, but on ti*aversing it, it is found to be intersected with 
'* deep and precipitous ravines, which divide the area into a number 
" of natural blocks ; on almost every one of these there is a small 
" settlement, forming either an independent village in itself, or 
" merely a hamlet of a larger one ; where several hamlets are grouped 
" together under the name of a village, they have usually little or no 
" connection with each other." 

9. It is this tract that forms the Panjal and Lohdra forests. It 
T> -^1 J T 1-/ ^^ locally sub-divided into three tappas:— Panjal, 

Forfste Loh^ra and Dhartii. Panjal comprises nearly all 

the hills north of Bharwain ; Lohara a little of 
the hills to the north of the Dharmsalah road, and the first block of 
the larore hills described above as having the appearance of a table 
land ; Dhartii contains the remainder of the same hills ; a line drawn 
from Amb to the Kkngra borders would form a rough boundary 
between it and Lohkra. 

10. These two ranges, the Siwaliks and Sola Singhi, enclose a 

valley varying from 4 to 15 miles in breadth ; at 
Dh^n. ^"^^^ ""^ Dangoh about 12 miles from the Biks, the valley 

almost disappears, its beds being nearly on a level 
with the hills on either side ; this forms a natural water-shed ; on the 
north-side the drainage runs into the Bias, and forms the Bet Chak 
of the Dasuah Parganah. To the south, the valley slopes gradually 
to the Satlaj ; it is traversed throughout by the Sohan Nadi, which is 
merely the main drain into which the rivers of the hills empty their 
waters. During the rains this Nadi i& a flood, filling almost the whole 
of the valley, but at other seasons it is a petty stream, almost lost 
in its sandy bed, which is from one to two miles in width ; it 
abounds in quick-sands, but the water is not more than two or three 
feet deep. 
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11. The tract under settlement is sub-divided into 20 t^uqas or 

tappas. As stated by Mr. Melvill in para. 56 of 

or fcuiqw. "^^ ^^^^ M^ ^®P^^*^' *^^s® sub-divisions, which originated 

with the Moghal Emperors, extended over the en- 
tire district ; though conventional, and constituted chiefly for revenue pur- 
poses, they were frequently formed with regard to local considerations ; in 
the hills these considerations were paramount, and we find that whilst 
in the plains, the sub-divisions have entirely disappeared, eight out of 
the fourteen* *' hill tappas have retained the limits assigned to them 
in imperial times." A reference to the Map ( No. II ) will shew how 
closely the limits of the taluqas correspond with the natural features 
of the country. The low lands to the north of Dangoh, constituted the 
Th4r&. Thara tahiqa ; the high lands on the Siwalik 

m. 4.i.-i:i T. J-/1 TT J- side, the taluqas of Chathial, Dadi&l and Kandi, 

and the ridge crossmg the valley, with the 
Darehra, Kamilii. ]qj^^ qh the Sola Singhi side, the talquas of 

Darehra and Kamlihi. 

12. These six taluqas are in the Dasiah Parganah. Coming into 
Panjil, Lohdra and ^^^ Hu&h Parganah, we have the Soli Singhi 

Dhardi. range down to a little way past Amb, sub-divided 

into Panjal, Loh&ra and Dhar6i as described in 
^^soh. ^^^ 9 ^j. ^j^^ jjgg^j ^f ^jjg valley stands the Dan- 

goh t&luqa ; the north east half of it is in the hills, and the remain- 
ing half consists of the first strip of the Dhtin lands. The next 
strip of Dhtin land, with the addition of one or two hill villages by 
Amb Pirn ah Amb, forms the Amb taluqa, of which the P^mrah, 

' ^ ' was only a later sub-division. To the south of 

Amb, the block of land to the east of the Sohan, referred to in para. 
8, which is neither hill nor plain, but high and dry uneven country, 
- forms the Talhatti taluqa. ' The remainder of 

^*^***'- the valley of the Dhdn, down to where the Sohdn 

U'nah, Bibhor, Jaijon. A^ws into the Satlaj, is divided into the t&luqas 

of U'nah, Bibhor and Jaijon ; but these sub- 
divisions were based on political rather than on geographical reasons. 
This is also the case as regards the sub division of the remainder of 
their valley to the west of the Satlaj, comprising the land^ kept moist 
xrt ^ J mil. ^y ^^^^ river, intc the tdluqas of N6rp6r and 
^Niiiptir and Takht. Takhtgarh. On the other hand, on the east 

bank of the Satlaj, though the formation of the 
country is of two distinct kinds, there is only the single t&lqua of 

• NoTB,— Mr. MelviU saya •' fourteen taluqas " because the six tAluqaa of the 
present Dastiah Parganah then formed part of liie Mokerian Parganah, which iras 
settled by Mr. Temple. 
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jhandbam. Jhandbarri. The taluqa of M&naswdl consista 

MfmaswAL solely of the table land described in para. 7. 

13. At the regular settlement by Mr. Barnes no assessment 

circles beyond the existing t&luqas were formed, 
^rhe ABsessmeat Cir- jj^p jjj ^^^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^.^j^g ^^^^ j^ave been 

formed now. It will be seen that they follow 
the limits of the t&Iuqas as closely as possible, only departing from 
them where the physical features of the country make such a departure 

absolutely necesRarv. Thus, in the Dastiah Par- 
^"^^' ganah the Bet Chak is the Thar^ taluqa, with 

the addition of one village belonging to the Darehra taluqa, which lies 
in the middle of Th&ra; the Pah&r Chak comprises the Kam&hi and 
Darehra tdluqas, minus the above village; and the limits of the Kandi 
Chak are absolutely identical with those of the Chathi&l, Dadidl and 
Kandi t&luqas. 

14. In the U'nah Farganah the physical features of the country 
~,^, already described have led to the formation of 

the following kinds of circles ; — 

(1.) Bet. — There is only one ChaJc of this kind, of course it con- 
tains the land kept moist by the river. 

(2.) Dhfin. — The whole of the valley belongs to one or other of 
these Chaks. The name Dhtin needs no explanation ; it is applied to 
the long fertile plains running from either side of the Sohkn, to the 
foot of the hills. 

(3.) Rakkar. — This name is given to dry merged land, higher than 
the Dh6n, bqt not sufficiently high to be called Puhdr. 

(i.) Kandi. — The high, undulating lands, higher than tbeBakkar 
but less rugged, is called by this name. 

(5.) Pahir. — In this Chak, is comprised the regular liilly country, 
where cultivation is only possible in particular spots. 

Almost conterminous 15. Cornparing the limits of the assessment 

with tdluqas. circles with those of the taluqas, we find that :— 

I. — The Pahdr CAa/c— contains the complete tdluqas, of Panj6J, 
Lohdra and Dhartii and hill villages of Amb and Dangoh. 

IL — The Upper Dh'An — ^contains the remainder of the Amb and 
Dangoh tiluqas, and the complete taluqa of P&mrah. 

III. — The Lower DMt^— contains the complete tdluqas of Unah 
and Jaijon. 

IV. — TheBibhor DhiHn — is conterminous with theBibhor tiluqa^andso is 
Y.-'-Rakkar /—with the Talhatti t&luqai. 
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YL^Rakkar /J— contains the southern or rugged half of the 
Jbandbarri t&luqa. 

VII — Kandi — the complete taluqa of M£nasw&l and a few villages 
on the eastern side of the Siwdliks, belonging to the Ntirpiir 
and Takhtgaih tdluqas. 

VIII. — Bet — is the alhivial land on either side of the Satlnj, that 
on the east bank being the remainder of the Jbandbarri 
t&,Iuqa, and tha^ on the west, the tllluqas of NArptir and 
Takhtgarh, excepting the villages included in the Kandi 
Chak. 

Thus, in only four tdluqas, viz., — Dangoh, Amb, Takhtgarh and 
Ntirpdr is there any conflict between the boundaries of the t&luqas, 
and assessment circles, and in each case it has arisen from the same 
cause, viz., — from the fact that the tdluqa contained villages of such 
totally different kinds, that their statistics could not possibly be grouped 
together. 

16. No. I of the new returns shews that the total of the whole 

tract area was recorded at the last settlement 
Total area. ^^ 3,34,627 acres, of which 1,94,354 were cultivat- 

ed and fallow, 20,726 culturable, and 1,13,099 barren waste. The 
present measurements shew an area of 2,14,750 cultivated and fallow, 
93,318 culturable and 2,39,014 waste ; that is, there has been an 
increase ofaboutlOper cent, on the cultivation. The combined area 
of barren and culturable has more than doubled ; of course the increase 
is merely nominal; such land was left unmeasured at the Inst settle- 
ment ; but a rough estimate was made of its area, and it is this rough 
estimate which has been entered as former measurements. 

17. At the last settlement the sub-division of the district into 

Parganahs was diflferent to what it is now ; the 
^ Executive Bub-divi- Mokerian Parcranah has been abolished, the Par- 

ganah of Hari^ni and HoshiarpAr both crossed 
the Siwlilik range, and in the former were contained the tdluqas of 
Dangoh and Pa nj41 ; in the latter those of Lohdra, Dhartii, Amb and 
Pamrah. Both these Parganahs have now been confined to the west 
of the Siwdliks, and the XJ'nah Parganah extended so as to include the 
above mentioned taluqas, and meet at Dastiah (formerly Mokerian) 
Parganah; comparing the present returns with those appended to Mr. 
Melviirs report, we find that the number of villages is in each 
t&luqa. 
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la the Notification in the Gazette only 100 villages are placed un- 
der settlement. The name of one Sansaiptir, belonging to the Kandi ta- 
luqa was accidently omitted. In Appendix No. I attached to this report 
the number of villages is entered the same as before ; the reason of 
this is that no really new villages have been founded, but merely a sub- 
division of old ones has taken place. 

18. Map No. I. shews the roads, encamping grounds, Serais, DUk 

Bangalows and Thannahs. The roads are generally 
in good order, but they are much cut up by the 

mountain torrents, called " chohs." In some places they are impracti- 
cable for wheeled traffic, and carts are rarely used. 

19. I collected statistics about the Schools and Police, but do not 
o , , , T> V think it necessary to translate them ; They have 

Schools and Police. x- i • 'xu lj,\ ' *. ^^ a, 

no particular connexion with a settlement report. 



Boads, &c. 
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and they would probably be quite out of dl^te and mcoirreet by the 
time this is printed. 

20. In the northern half of the Parganah there is no place that 

can be dignified by a higher name than village, 
Chief owM. 1^^^ ^^^ southern half contains some towns of a 

fair size : — There are, U'nah itself, Bibhor, Santokgarh, NAfpdr and 
Takhtorarh, and across the Satlaj, Anand^r and Eiratptir, but of these 
only U'nah and Anandptir can be called places qf any importance. 

21. The fair of the district is the Anandp^r fair, which takes place 

, . during the Holi in each year.* To this fair the 

Faira Anan p r. Sodhis look for a great part of their income. The 

following is the arrangement for the distribution of the offerings received : — 

I. — ^Each Sodhi has his particular disciples, who visit him at his 
own house. He takes the whole of the offerings thus made. 

II.— But the chief offerings are made at the " Bari Sirkar " the resi- 
dence of the gadi-nashin, or "Tika Sahib." From these a ''Sird&ri'' 
allowance of 25/- a day (i. e. 75/- for the three days) is first paid to the 
" Tika Sahib ;" by a family arrangement IQO/- is then paid to Sodhi Part^b 
Singh and the sons of Nand Singh who: have commuted th^ir shares 
for this lump sum, and the remainder is divided amongst all the other 
Sodhis per capita. . 

The fair is attended by enormous crowds, but I do not know that 
any exact enumeration has ever been attempted. It generally passes 
off quietly enough, but from the fanatical character of many of the 
JNihangs, &c., attending it, the District Officers are rather uneasy 
until it is over. 
Minor Pairs. . 22. Minor fairs are held at the following places : — 

i. — Sidh Badm&nah in Panj&I, on every Saturday during the hot 
weather. ' . 

ii. — The Th^ardwara in Dharms&l, 3 times a, year, viz., the 
Janam Ashtmi, 1st Usuh, and 1st Byskkh ; Sikhs come to pay respect to 

the Mahant. 

, • • -f • 

iii.— Chintp^rni— 3 fairs are held here;.the first ctn 8th Chait, is said 
to be attended by 10,000 to 15,000 Zamindirs of the districjb ; the 2nd 
on 8th Sawan, by some 50,000 strangers who meet to talk and cap verses; 
the 3rd on 8th Usuh, is a pleasure fair, to which respectable* tradesmen 
bring their families ; some 55,000 are said to attend. The Puj&ris at 
this shrine divide the offerings by share. 

iv. — Badarkkl— on 8th Chait and IFsuh fairs are held ; they are 
attended mainly by Khatris. 

v.— Mairi ambotah— on 2nd Saturday in Bys&kh* - < 
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VI.— Mairi ia Daniii —in Bhddon and Bysikh in honor of Bhai 
Bh&g Singh. 

vil — ^U'nah— the Bedi holds a large fair here at the Holi. 

viii. — Panj Gadarah— on the Satlaj near Bibhor. Thia is a purely 
religious fair, some 40,000 or 50,000 assemble to bathe. 

CHAPTER II.~HISTORY. 

23. In all probability the first form of social order in this tract 

was the existence of a number of independeot 
C^U ^''^'''' °^ *^® village communities. There is no record of such 

a period, but in the great majority of cases the 
ancestors of the present holders of the land are spoken of as having 
driven out previous owners. The earliest fact of which we have any 
actual knowledge, is the pre-eminence of petty local chiefs, whose repre- 
sentatives exist down to the present day in the persons of the Ran as of 
M&nasw&l and R4i Rattan Chand of Bibhor. Whether the founders of 
such houses were cadets of royal houses of other countries, or whether 
they simply emerged from their fellows by natural selection, it is im- 
possible to say. They were never ablo to exert any supremacy over 
any villages except those of their immediate neighbourhood, nor could 
p . . J. - they oflfer any serious resistance to an organized 

Government ; but their support was always worth 
buying, and the ruling power has always in some way or other acknow- 
ledged their position. The rights retained by Rai Rattan Chand and 
the Ran^s, directly represent rights which were once sovereign ; but 
their little territories can hardly be said to have had any history of their 
own ; all that is known of them, or is worthy of record, will come under 
the historv of the ruling power of the day : — First the Rajahs, then the 
Sikhs and lastly the Euglish. 

24. The Chathidl, Dadial and Kandi tdluqas of the Dasuah Par- 

gai4ah never belonged to the hill Rajahs. When 
Ch^SuiuS^'^^ ^^ *^® Muhammadan ruler DIna 5eg Khan was sent to 

Lahore, Sirdar Jassd Singh, R£mghari6h, took 
ppssession of the tract ; he was succeeded by his son Sirddr Jodh Singh, 
who died in Sambat 1875 (A. D. 18J8) and the country passed cjuietly into 
the hands of Ranjit Singh. 

25. With the exception of the above t&luqas, the whole country 
Remainder of the Par- ^^^ divided between theRajahs of Dit^rpur, Jaswan 

ganah divided between and Kahlor. The Ditarp6r Rajah held the taluqas 
Ditarpiir, Jaswan and of Thard, Darehra, Kam^hi, Panjal and Dangob, 
^*^^^^* but his possession of Dangoh was constantly dis- 

puted by Kangra. The Jaswal Rajah held the remaining taluqas west of 
the Satlaj, but the Talhatti taluqa was claimed and sometimes held by 
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Kotleir, and his hold on Manasw&I was by no means firm, or rather he 
had to be content with half the r-evenue, leaving the other half to the 
Ran^ of Mdnaswdl. The Jhandbarri ta,luqa, across the Satlaj, belong- 
ed naturally to the Kahlor R£jah, who held, and still holds the adjoin- 
ing hills. 

26. Both the Ditarp6r and the Jaswal families were branches of 
. the great Katoch house of Kangra. The JaswAl 

DitdrpS-.^ ^^ ^ Rajahs established an independent principality 

long before the period of which we have any his- 
torical records. The foundation of Ditdrpur was more recent ; about 
400 years ago, the three taluqas of Thdra, Darehra and Kamdhi were 
held by a Chang chief, but Saij Pal, a Rajplit chief, had established him- 
self in some villages of the Kamahi taluqa ; on the death of the Chang 
chief, his widow, to protect herself aorainst the encroachments of Saij 
Pal, called in the assistance of Rdjah Kaliah Chand, said to have been a 
great grandson of Rajah Bhtim Chand mentioned by Mr. Barnes in para. 
32 of his report. The usual result followed ; the widow was allowed to 
retain the Darehra villages for her own maintenance for life,- and the 
Rajah took all the rest of the country and established his capital at Di- 
tarptir. 

27. Down to Sambat 1816 ( A. D. 1759) the R&jahs remained undis- 

turbed. In that year the Sikh Sirdars began to 

by^ikh i^^^^""^ encroach on the most exposed parts of the Jaswftl 

Rajahs territory; Sirdar G6rdat Singh of San tokgarh, 
seized the whole of the Bibhor taluqa, and | of U'nah ; Sird&r Hari 
Singh, of Sidlwdh, in the Ambdlah district, took N6rp6r, and the Rajah 
was compelled to purchase peace by giving up one half of the revenue 
he received from Manaswdl, so that, that taluqa was now shared thus : — 
the Rana of Manaswal | ; the Rajah i ; Sirdar Hari Singh J ; the taluqa 
of Takhtgarh was taken by Sirdir Budh Singh of Garhshankar. 

28. The general history of the fall of the hill Rajahs before the 

power of Ranjit Singh, is given at length in Mr. 
eS! *^^ Barnes' report. The fall of Jaswan is narrated 

thus, in his 67th para. : — ">t tl\e commencement of 
" tlie cold season of A. D. 1815 (Sambat 1872) Ranjit Singh appointed a 
"grand rendezvous of all his forces, personal and tributary, to meet him 
" at Sialkot ; all hill chiefs and petty Jagirdars were expected to attend 
** at the head of their respective contingents ; the Rdjahs of Ntirpiir 
" and Jaswan failed to obey this imperious summons, and as a penalty 
** for their disobedience, Ranjit Singh imposed fines, designedly fixed, 
" beyond their ability to pay ; Rdjah Umed Singh of Jasw&l weakly suc- 
" cumbed to this fate, and accepted a Jagir of Rs. 12,000 a year." 
Akhrot was appointed as the Rajahs residence, and eight villages in the 
Amb tdluqa left him in sovereij^'nty ; ten other villages were left him 
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in Jaijon. Fourteen villages were given in Jagfr to Jamaddr Khusal 
Singh, and formed by him into the separate taluqa of F&mrah. 

29. Bajah Gobind Chand of Ditarp6r died three years afterwards, 
t:,„ .T^•.' t ill 1875 (A. D. 1818.) His son Jagat Chand, a 

Fall of Ditarpur. . ^ . j-ii •iit»*^^ci-t 

minor, was immediately seized by Ranjit binga 
until he agreed to resign his principality and accept a Jagir ; this 
was granted by the allotment of a portion of his old territory consisting 
of some villages in the Darehra, Dangoh and Panj&l taluqas. 

30. It has already been narrated in para. 21 how the Sikh Sirdars 
. in Sambat 1816 had established themselves in the 

luainmTtiUuq^. ^'^^' outlying tuluqas of the Jasw&l Rajahs. They all 
^ fell before Ranjit Singh in Sambat 1872 (A, D. 

1815) and it was only in Takhtgarh that any resistance whatever was 
offered. The history of each taluqa in detail is as follows : — 

31. This taluqa is known as the Bet Manasw^l; the word "Bet" 
Maiiasw-'l being said to be a contraction of "bais," the num- 
ber of villages contained in the tdluqa. These 

were originally :—l, Achalpur. 2, Bangdl. 3, Binawal. 4, Bhadiar. 5, 
Bhawainpur. C, Tabba. 7, Daliwal. 8, Sihwan. 9, Sikhowdl, 10, Ka- 
liwal. 11, Kot. 12, Kakowal. 13, Kharah. 14, Gadiwal. 15, Manas- 
wdl. IG, Malkowal. 17, Mahdwani. 18, Mainhadpur. 19, Maira. 
20, Nainwan. 21, Harwiin. 22, Haibowal. 

In Sambat 1741- the Runas of Manaswal created two new villages, 
^iz : — Majari out of Kokawal and Ratanptir out of Bhaw&inpur, and as- 
signed them for the support of the Dothdin. When R?ijah Sans^r Chand 
of Kangra in Sambat 18G2 ( A. D. 1804) attempted to establish him- 
self in the Hoshiarpi'ir District, he was opposed by the Jasw^l Rdjahs, 
and an action was fought at M^nasw&l in which Mian Chand Khan, 
and his son Barer Kluui of Siroha, gave valuable aid to the Manaswal 
Ranu, who was a tributary of the Jaswal Rajah. In return for this the 
Rana gave Chand Klian 4O0 acres from Kot, wfiich were formed into the 
village of Chand ptir and Barer Khan 200 acres, which were formed 
jiito the village of Barerptir ; both these villages were incorporated with 
llie Siroha taluqa; at the professional survey, Bangal and Mahdwani 
were joined to the Biblior taluqa, so that the number of villages is now 
122 as before ; in para. 27 I have explained the arrangement come to in 
.Sambat 1816. In Sambat 1872 (A. D. 1815) Sirdar Harl Singh's son 
Dewa Singh made no resistance to Ranjit Singh, who therefore confirm- 
ed the Rana in his half on the condition of his furnishinof a contin- 
gont of 15 Sowars ; Sirddr Dew^ Singh's share was raised to half, and 
his contingent fixed at 50 Sowars. 
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32. This, 'with Jth of U'nah, was taken from the Jasw&l B&jah in 

Sambat 1816 by Sirddr Gdrdafc Singh of Santok- 
garh; he gave 15 villages to Rai Karam Cband 
of Bibhor, who had assisted him against the Rdjah, and 8 villages to 
the Kotleir R&jah; in Sambat 1832 he gave 10 villages to Sodhi Amar 
Singh of Anandpdr. Ranjit Singh took the country in Sambat 1872 
(A. D. 1815) without opposition, and confirmed the existing incum- 
bents in the following grants : — 

1. Dhdl Singh, son of Gdrdat Singh, 11 villages for 5 Sow&rs,' 

2. R&i Earam Chand, ^ of Bibhor. Batoli Jakirah, Sami- 

ptir, Bather Basderah for 5 Sowdrs. 

3. Rajah of Kotleir, 
. 4. Sodhi Nand Singh, 

5. Sodhi Amr Singh, 

6. Sodhi Barp^r Singh, 

7. Mussamdrt Bishn Kour, 

8. Babu Jagan Katb, •• 

33. As narrated above, this was acquired by Sird&r Sari Singh 
Niiroiir ^^ Sambat 1816 from the Jasw&l R&jr»h. In Sam- 

' bat 1847 he was dispossessed by Sird&r Budh 

Singh of Garhshankar, who, on the advance of Ranjit Singh, gave the 
t&luqa in Jagir to Bedi Bikr&ma Singh of U'nah, and retired to his 
own Jagir in Amb&kh. 

34. This titluqa was acquired by Sird&t Budh Singh in SamSat 
»,^. , 1816, and held till Sambat 1868 when it was 

^^ * taken from him by, Dharm Singh, Garsa Singh, 

and Hars& Singh. Garsa Singh and Har8& Singh were killed at N^&- 
garh, and Dharm Singh soon died. He was succeeded by Jhandd Singiiy 
brother of Hars& Singh, who held it when Ranjit Singh's general Mo* 
kam Chand advanced in Sambat 1872. Harsi& Singh held out against 
him for 22 days and then fled. The whole t&luqa was then given in 
Jagir to Jemadar Khush&l Singh. 

35. In the time of Moghal emperors this tract was assigned foi^ 
J, ,, the support of the imperial elephants, and hence 

it was known by the name of *' Hathawat." It was 
annexed without difficulty by Ranjit Singh in Sambat 1872, and was 
held mainly as Khalsa ; only a few small Jagirs were granted. 

36. By Sambat 1875 (A. D. 1818) the whole of the country watf 

^. . , in the possession of Ranjit Sineh, but a very largo 

MoBt of the country .• / \m tt\ x i i_ t.* x • 

given to JaglrdAra. portion (see Map V; was granted by him to vari- 

ous Jaglrdars. Portions of Darehra^ Dangoh, 

Fanjal; Amb and Jaijon were assigned for the support of the old Rajahs; 
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Jamadar Khush&l Singh received the whole of Takhtgarh, and Pdmrah. 
Bedi Bikrdma Singh was not only confirmed in his possession of Ntirp6r, 
but XJ'nah was added to it, and in Sambat 1898 Mahdraja Sher SiDgh 
gave him Talhatti also ; Bet Manaswal was divided between the Rdna 
and Sirddr Dewa Singh ; and nearly the whole of Bibhor was held by 
some Jagfrd&r or another. The only Khalsa territory that remained 
was the Jhandbarri taluqa, with part of the Jaijon and Amb taluqas^ 
and some of the smaller tikuqas in the extreme north. 

37. This state of things continued without any material alteration 

And so held tiU . ^^"^^ ^ Sambat 1903 (A. D. 1846), when the 
nexation? "** country came under British rule. The two Rajahs 

were still alive, and so was Bedi Bikr&ma Singh ; 
Jamad&r Khush&l Singh and Rdi Karam Chand were dead^ and bad 
been succeeded in their Jagirs by their sons Rajah Tej Singh and Rai 
Zdlim Chand ; all the Sodhis who had died had been succeeded by 
their sons. The only Jagir that had been resumed was the J of Bet 
Mdnaswdl, held by Sirdar Dewa Singh, who had fallen into disgrace in 
Sambat 1896. 

38. On annexation, the British Government gave pensions of 
. ^ 12,000 a year to each of the dispossessed Rajahs in 

at annexation. addition to their Jagirs, and did not interfere 

The Rdjaha.' "^^^^ *^® Jagir of Rajah Tej Singh. Bedi Bikrama 

Singh's grant was resumed, and a small Jagir 
Bedi. ofifered for his own maintenance, but refused by 

g^^j^g him. Regarding the Sodhis, a general rule was laid 

down that all their Jagirs to the south of the 
Satlaj were to be resumed entirely, that of those between the Satlaj 
and the Bias f ; and of those beyond the Bias i were to be resumed. 

39. The Rina of Manaswal received a life grant of the following 
T, . . . ,^, ., villages : — 1, M&jari. 2, Maira. 3, Kot. 4, Sih- 
Rdnd of Manaswdl. ^^^^ ^^ Haitow&l. 6, Tabba. 7, Sekowal. 8, 

Mahdwaai. On his death in Sambat 1813, half of these were resumed, 
and the remainder released in perpetuity, 

40. R&i Z^lim Chand of Bibhor died immediately after the coun- 
T?i- 7AV PT, A *^ ^^ annexed, to his son Rai Ratan Chand 
Jiai4.diim cuana. ^ pension of 1,000 a year was at first granted, but 

this was changed in Sambat 1914 (A. D. 1857) to a grant of Bibhor 
and Bangarh for life, one-half to be released toJiis sons in perpetuity. 

41. To Sirdar Dhal Singh, son of G6rdat Singh, the Government 

released four villages, and exempting him from the 

JheSird&rsofSantok- liability to furnish sowars, the same grant was 

^^ ' contmued to his son Sirdar Ram Singh, who died 
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in Sambat 1920 (A. D. 1863) only Santokgarh and Jatptir were res 
leased to his successor, Sirddr Isar Singh, who died last year without 
issue. The question of a grant of a pension to his widow is under 
consideration. 

42. As stated by Mr. Barnes, the dispossessed R&jahs were bitterly 
The rising in 1848. disappointed at finding that they were not to be 

restored to their old position. The substitution 
of English for Sikh rule was to them scarcely a change for the better ; 
it is true that their income was increased, and that its permanency was 
more -surely guaranteed ; on the other hand, all hope of a restoration 
was over for ever. It is little to be wondered at, that they made one 
last eflfort in 1848 to recover what they considered their undoubted 
rights, nor is it strange that they should have been joined by Bedi 
Bikr&ma Singh, and one or two of the Sodiiis, whose Jagirs had been 
almost entirely resumed. The story of this rising is told by Mr. Barnes 
in para. 93 to 97 of his report. It was put down almost without an 
effort, and the two Rajahs were arrested. 

43. imah Jagat Chand still lives at Ben&res on a pension from 
Fate of the Insur- Government of 200/- a month. Rdjah Umed 

genta. Singh of Jaswan, died in exile, and so did his son. 

In Sambat 1819 his grandson Rdm Singh was 
The Rajahs. permitted to remove to Jamrad, where he still re- 

ceives 200/- a month. Bedi Bikrdma Singh joined Chatar Singh, and 
was present with him at Gujrat ; he surrendered at the close of the 
war, and obtained permission to reside at Amritsar ; he died in Sambat 
1919 (A. D. 1851) and was succeeded by his second son Suj&n Singh, (his 
eldest son Surj Singh having died without issue) to whom a pension of 
200/- a month was granted ; a small allowance was also granted to Surj 
Singh's widows. The Sodhis who joined the insurrection were Jodh 
Singh and Stindar Singh, sons of Amr Singh ; Jodh Singh fled, and 
never returned, but S6ndar Singh gave himself up, was pardoned, and 
received a pension of 50/- a month. 

44. The families of note at present in the Parganah, are the 

... Rinas of Manas wal, RAi Ratan Chand of Bibhor, 

Leading families. ^j^^ g^^j^ ^^ ^,^^j^ . ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ Anandpdr. 

45. The general position of the petty chiefs, or R£nas, has been 
T>i if t Turx referred to in para. 23. I have made no attempt 

^ The Etofo of MAnaa- ^^ compile the legends of the family ; the earli- 
est knowledge we have of them in recent times 
shews them in the position of tributaries to the Jasw41 Rdjah, receiving 
half the Government revenue and sending half to the R4jahs. The Ra- 
jahs share passed to Sirdar Hari Singh ; and then to Ranjlt Singh, but 
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the lUtn&s position continued unaltered down to annexation, when it 
was reduced to that of a mere Jagird&r. Raua Mahtab Chand died at 
the commencement of the present settlement operations, and his Ja^rs 
were partially resumed ; he was succeeded by his eldest son Ran a Lai 
Chand who is scarcely right in his mind, hut he has some brothers who 
are intelliojent and promisirg young men, anxious to do their duty to 
their brother and maintain the credit of the family. 

46. Rai Ratan Chand of Bibhor is another representative of the 

old families of petty chiefs. The founder of the 
family is said to have come from Kangra at a very 
remote period, and got possession by his sword 

of the Bibhor and adjacent tiduqas. He had 8 sons, and by the advice 

of his wife divided the whole of his conquests between them equally ; 

as they could not all pretend to be R&jahs they took the name of Kais ; 

they held their villages thus : — 



Rdi Batan Chand of 
Bibhor. 



1. T 


heR^i 


of Bibhor 52 Vs. 


m taluqa Bibhc 


)r 18, in 


TJ'nah, 70 


2. 


n 


Palikwdl 8 „ 


Jaijon ... 


• •• 


8 


3. 


» 


Nangal 5 „ 


» •• 






5 


4. 


»> 


Soru 18 „ 


Bibhor .. 




• • • 


18 


5. 


» 


Nagor 15 „ 


„ ••• 






15 


6. 


» 


Basah 27 „ 


N4rp6r .. 






27 


7. 


»t 


Jhandrian 17 „ 


Takhtgarh 






17 


& 


J* 


Tibba 12 „ 


M •• 






12 




Total, 


... 172 



They were deprived of the whole of their rights by the Jasw&l Ra- 
jahs. They appealed to Delhi, and it was ordered that they should 
cease to enjoy sovereign rights, but they should be considered Ali 
Zemindars, and receive 2 sers in the maund of the produce of their 
villages ; with slight modifications, they have continued to enjoy this; 
down to the present day. The K&i of Bibhor has lost his 18 U nah vil- 
lages, and retains only his 52 Bibhor ones. At the regular settlement 
the right of 2 sers in the maund was turned into a cash allowance, but 
afterwards restored, to its original form. The descendants of the Rais 
of Palikwal and Nangal cultivated their villages themselves and have 
thus simply been recorded as Zemindars ; as previously related. Sir- 
dar Budh Singh wrested the Takhtgarh taluqa from the JaswAl Rdjahs" 
in Sambat 1816, and Tibba was given by him to Dalel, G6jar. 

47. As might be expected, on the advance of the Sikh Sirdars, 
Rai Karam was only too ready to assist them against his hereditary 
enemies the Jaswal Rcijahs ; he did so accordingly, and received in 
return 15 villages as stated in para. 32, On the conquest of the country 
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by Ranjit Singh a reduced grant (as mentioned in the sarae para.) was 
continued to his Son Rai Zaiira Chand ; Rdi Ratan Chand, Son of Z^Iim 
Chand has received from the English Government a grant of Bibhor and 
Bangarh for life, half of this grant to be continued to his descendants in 
perpetuity. 

The BediB of U'nah r m^^' ^^"^ following is the pedigree of this 

family:— 

KdlADMrf. 
Jit Singh. 



Sihib Singh. Anahbat Singh. 



Bishn Singh. Teg Singh, Bikranili Singh. Khin Singh, 



Atar 



. I 1 I ] 

Singh. »nrj Singh. Sujan Singh, Takht Singh. Indar Singh. 

(Gadi-nishCn.) 



( ■ 1 I \ 1 

Sapuran Singh. Khem Singh. Bal Singh. Sundar Singh. Mehr Singh« 

K&\k Dhdri having many disciples at U'nah, migrated there from 
Derah B&ba N&nak, and received a grant of 72 gs. from the Jasw&l 
Rijah, Ritm Singh. In Sambat 1860 Rajah Umed Singh gave to S4hib 
Singh the whole of the U'nah taluqa, a grant confirmed by Ranjit Singh 
in Sambat 1872 ; about the same time he received the Ntirptir taluqa 
from Sirdir Budli Singh. He died in Sambat 1891 (A. D. 1834) and was 
succeeded by Bikramd Singh, to whom Mah^rkjah Sher Singh gave 
theTalhatti tdluqa in Sambat 1898. The subsequent history of the Bedis 
has been already told. The present " gadi-nishin " is a very intelligent, 
well disposed young man ; he has lately been made an Honorary Magis- 
trate ; his uncle Bishn Singh migrated to Jalandhar in consequence 
of the number of his disciples in that district ; his grand children 
Sampdran Singh and Khem Singh are well known, they have been 
thanked and rewarded for their public services by the Viceroy more than 
once in open Darbar. Kh&n Singh also migrated to Jalandhar in Sam- 
bat 1882 (A. D. 1825). Sirdar Jodh Singh of G6n^chor gave him a 
Jaghir ; his descendants still reside there. 

49. To write a history of the Sodhis of Anandp6r and give the 

The Sodhis of Anand- various legends connected with it, would be the 

P^^' AYork of a life time. They are the lineal descend- 
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ants of Hargovind the tenth Guru. I have given in the appendix 
a pedigree table of the whole family, the remarks entered opposite each 
name give all the information about them that is required. 

50. Other smaller families of note are the Ean^ngo's of Jankerak 
-^. ... the Chaundris of Ambotah, theChaundris of Tal- 

Minor famUies. j^^^^j^ ^,^^ ^.^^^ ^j ^^^ ^j^^ j^^^ ^j Kiograt 

and their Farohits, and the Mians of Agamplir. The Kiadngo's of 
Jankerah have been hereditary Farganah officials from imperial times ; 
they used to receive as an allowance ^ ser in the maund throughout 
their jurisdiction. Several of the present patwaris belong to this family. 
Its representative during the present settlement has been Pahlad Das, the 
K&nlingo, who worked in the settlement as Deputy Superintendent ; he 
has now been made a Superintendent in Multan. The Chaundris of Am- 
botah and Talhatti are also relics of imperial times. Their duties were to 
assist the administration generally, but especially in matters connect- 
ed with the assessment and the collection of revenue ; in return they 
usually received either small grants of land or a percentage on the col- 
lections ; or both. Two of the present Zaild4rs are the representatives of 
these families ; Gholrti of the Ambotah and Atr4 of the Talhatti Chaundris, 
The Midns of Batrf are a branch of the Manas wal R&n^ ; U'dam Singh, 
the Lambarddr, belongs to this family. To the Manaswal family are 
also related the Ran^ of Kiingrat, whose present representative, B&na 
Atar Chand, gets a " safaid-poshi" allowance of 150/-. Their parohits 
who were men of some repute in Sikh times, have entirely disappeared. 
The Agampdr Mians are a branch of the Kahlor family ; Bishn Singh the 
Zaildarof Jhandbarri^ who received a " sufaid-poshi" grant in 1858, is ouo 
of these. 

51. Map VI shews the arrangement of Zails adopted at the pre- 
Zaildars. ^^^ settlement. The old t^luqas have been fol- 
lowed as far as possible but it was not possible to 

Zails baaed on Ulu- follow them completely. Regard had to be p^id to 
^^' the amount of jan^a of each Zail, which should 

be sufficient to produce at 1 per cent, an income of from 100/- to 200/- 
for the Zaildar. Some of the old taluqas produced enough for two, ^ndl 
others not enough for one. 

52. It is needless for nie to offer any remarks on the general 

^ ., -^ . ^ , principles of the ^ailddri system ; at the com- 

Zaudars appointed. ^ "^ . <• . i j.xi ^ i • 

^*^ mencement of the settlement operations it was 

determined to introduce it into the XJ'nah Parganah, and leading men 

were appointed uncler the name of Partahds, to assist in settlement 

work, with the promise that if they did well they should be appointed 

Zaildars at the close of the work. This promise has been carried out, but 

I reo-ret to say that, as the assessn^ent has not conie under rcYisjion, tt 
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^^ .. has been found impossible to provide any remu- 

No remuneration poa- ,. r xi. n xi_ x t *^ u i ^ ^^s*"" 

Bible, neration tor them ; all that I could do was to re- 

commend to Government that they should each 
receive a wat<5h with a suitable inscription, and that it should be under- 
stood that the Zaildari shall remain in their families (provided of course 
that there is a member fit to discharge the duties of the appointment) 
for the next generation. I trust that this recommendation will be sanc- 
tioned. 

63. I have prepared, and made over to the Deputy Commissioner 
fz.'^AAr^y «^*^ K^^t for J^is own use, a M. S. note book in which I 

Zailaars note book. . , j j xi. x* i r \ rr -t 

have recorded the particulars of each Zau separate- 
ly, with the name of the Zaildar, and the reasons which 1^ to his ap- 
pointment. It is therefore unnecessary for me to notice the subject 
further here. I desire however to place formally on record my best 
thanks to the men who have for nearly four years lent willing and 
efficient help to this department without the prospect of receiving 
any pa3rment in return. 

OHAPTBB III PISOAIi. 
54. As there has been no revision of assessment it is unnecessaiy 

No detailed eBtimates. ^^ ^^^^^^^ f'^ f^^ Condition of the Parganah 

m any great detail. My remarks will be coa- 
fined to three beads, vi^ ; — 

i. — A consideration of the statistics in Return No, I, 
ii. — The Produce Estimate, 
iii, — The general condition of the Parganah. . 

65. The statistics given by Return No. I. shew that, since the last 
Increase in cultivation. Settlement the cultivated area has increased 

from 1,94,354 to 2,14,750 acres, giving an im- 
General improvement, provement of 20,396 or nearly 10 per cent. The 
quality has improved also J the manured area has increased, though 
not quite in proportion to the total increase ; but the zabti area has 
risen from 8 to 13 per cent, columns 22, 25 shew what a large pro- 
portion of the produce is first class. The percentage of the unculti- 
vated on the total area is greater than before, but this is of course 
due simply to the fact of so much of the waste lands being left un- 
measured at the last settlement, There has also been a considerable 
increase both in the population and in the number of cattle. 

56. This improvement has taken place at a tolerably even rate. 

How distributed ^^ ^^ single assessment circle has there been 

°^ ^ * a falling off. Throughout the U 'nah Parganah 

the improvement has been steady and uniform ; in Das6ah it has been 

rather more rapid, but it has been greatest in the Bet Manaswal^ where 

the cultivation has extended more than 52 per cent. 
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57. Tlie only estimate for a new jama which has been prepared 

nn, J ^- i. during the present settlement operations is the 
The produce estimate. , *=* ^ • ^ mi • i j *^- • ^ 

produce estimate, i his would give a consider- 
able increase in each circle. On the whole it would give an increase 
of 58,717 or nearly 20 percent It would fall at the rate of 1-10-6 
on the whole area. 

58. The value of a produce estimate depends of course entirely 
A „«,«„« ^„4. * on the correctness of the " average out-turn," and 

Average out-turn. « • . » mu >. i r 1 - • 

"price current. ihe usual way of ascertaining 
the ** average out-turn/ is not to work out the mathematical mean of 
actual experiments, but to take the rate of yield which is generally 
considered to mark a " fair crop." That is to say the word average 

is used in a popular and not In a mathematical 

periment.'''' .^''' ^^^^^^ ^^ a general rule I think this mode of 

calculating the produce is undoubtedly the correct 
one. I did not follow it in the present instance because I wished to 
show clearly what would be the produce estimate based on a rate of 
yield ascertained by actual experiment; when I had framed this estimate, 
the rate of yield thus obtained seemed so fair and so much in accord- 
ance with the popular verdict, that it seemed to me quite useless to 
work out another estimate based on a slightly different rate fixed 
really by arbitrary conjecture. I have therefore framed only a single 
produce estimate ( Return No. IV ) and the rate of yield entered in 
it is the one deduced from actual experiments as shewn in Return 
No. III. 

58a. There is an apparent discrepancy between the two returns 
which calls for explanation. It will be seen that in no case does the 
average entered In Return No. Ill agree with that entered in No. IV. 
The reason is this : — the average in No. Ill was obtained by dividing 
the gross produce by the area observed. The average out-turn of 1st 
class land is of course very diflferent to that of the worst land. To 
obtain the average for the whole assessment circle it is necessary to 
multiply each class separately by its own average and not to multiply 
the total area by the general average. Thus, say that in a given circle 
100 acres have been observed, 30 good, 30 fair and 40 poor, the average 
out-turn per acre is, for good land 12 maunds, fur fair 8, for poor 6. 
The produce would be — 

SO acres at 12 maunds=:360 maunds. 
30 „* 8 „ =240 „ 
40 „ 6 „ =240 „ 



Total, ... 100 acres =840 maunds average 8*4. 
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But if the circle contains 10,000 acres of which 6,000 are poor 
S,000 fair and 1,000 good the result will be— 

6,000 acres at 6 maunds per acre =36,000 maunds. 
3,000 „ 8 „ „ „ =24,000 

1,000 „ 12 „ „ „ =12,000 „ 



Total, 10,000 =72,000 maunds. 

or an average of 7*2 only. It is clear that it is this last average 
which must be taken for the produce estimate. 

59. The instructions contained in the Financial Commissioner's 

Book Circular No. 20 of 1871, were received 

ried^uT"'''''*'^''''''"'' in the close of that year. Sometime before the 

next harvest, T circulated copies of Return No. III. 
to all the Zaild^rs in the tract under settlement and to the Super- 
intendents and Deputy Superintendents, with detailed instructions 
as to how the experiments were to be carried out. I told them that 
I wished them to take in each village three fields if possible for each 
crop, one containing what is popularly considered a good ; another an 
average, and the third a poor crop. They were instructed to make 
their experiment as far as possible on plots entered in the Khasrah as 

entire fields, and not to mark off an imaginary 
takS! ^ field for themselves. The reason of this is obvious; 

an actual field almost always contains odds and 
ends of waste or poor land, petty paths cross it. it can seldom be 
cultivated right up to the limits where the measuring chain was 
thrown, and there are usually trees both on the border and in the 
centre whose shade injures the surrounding cultivation ; yet it is im- 
possible to make any calculation in our records of these petty draw- 
backs, the whole field must be entered as cultivated ; it is the total of 
such fields that makes the total cultivated area by which we multiply 
our average yield, and it is clear that this yield must be the average 
of those fields. The average obtained by examining detached portions 
of fields, i. e., by only measuring the actual ground on which the 
crop to be cut is standing, will be perceptibly larger, and if the cultivated 
area is multiplied by this larger average, the total of the gross produce 
will appear very much in excess of what it really is. 

60. This order was generally attended to. The Khasrah numbers 

of the field examined was always given, but here 

tendedTo.^^''^'^^^ **" ^^^ ^^^^^ *^^ ^^^^^ coincidence of the area 

measured with 1 kan&l makes me suspect that 
it was now and then departed from ; experiments were conducted in 50 
different villages by sixteen independent observers. They observed 



Besnlt obtainedi 
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an area of 123 acres, of which 65 acres were wheat; thus on an average ; 
each man observed nearly 8 acres and carried on his experiments in 
three villages. The total number of the experiments was 294! ; of 
these 82 were in wheat, 8 in barley and the remainder in other crops. 

61. The result of these experiments is given at length in Return 

No. HI. The following table shews for the 
principal crops, the diflference between the average 
obtained, and the one worked out in the manner described in para. 58 A. 
The third column shews the produce per acre in the K&ngra dis- 
trict as published in the Annual Revenue Report. I have taken the 
K&ngra instead of the Hoshi&rpiir returns, because the U'nah valley 
closely resembles the valleys of the former district, and has little in 
common with the rich plains of Hoshiarpiir. The average 4th column 
gives the average out-turn for the principal crops adopted by Mr. 
Saunders in his recent revision of the assessment of the Lahore 
district : — 



Crops. 


Average out-turn 
per acre accord- 
. ing to Eetum 
No. III. 


Average out-turn 
adopted in Be- 
tum No. IV. 


Average as per 
Annual Ketums. 


Average as per 
Lahore Setue- 
ment Report. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


Hicd, !•. 


2717 


822 


719 


700 


Cotton, 


821 


246 


46 


200 


Sugar, M. 


1,042 


707 


1,266 


(It 


Tobacco, ... 


1,653 


662 


a37 


«•■ 


Wheat, 


814 


634 


598 


510 


Barley, 


681 


617 


«*• 


600 


Inferiorgrains, 


793 


i*« 


621 


lit 


Oil Seeds, ... 


786 


••• 


253 


(•• 


Gram, 


510 


658 


690 


600 



Barley is classed in the returns with inferior grains. I have not 
thought it necessary to work out an average for the inferior grains and 
oil-seeds which are given in detail in the No. IV statement. The average 
590 lbs. given for grain in the 3rd column is the average for the whole 
province. I took it because no returns were given for gram in the 
J41andhar division. 
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62. This comparison shews that the averages for the different 
Compared with other cereals agree very fairly, but that the out-turn 
returns. of the superior crops fluctuates so greatly that 

the experiments can hardly be said to establish any valuable facts. 
They shew us what we knew before, that the profits on these crops 
are often something enormous ; but they are sonetimes almost nil 
and we are as much in doubt as ever as to what is their true 



average. 



63. Produce returns for the whole of the Hoshiarpdr district ac- 
Compared with the company the settlement report, but they merely 
returns of the last set- shew the area under the different crops, and not 
tiement. ^.j^g average out-turn ; a detailed produce estimate 

was howiever prepared by Mr. Melvill for the Jhandbarri ilaqua, which 
can be easily compared with those now framed, Mr. Melviirs Dh£k£ 
assessment circle corresponds exactly with the present Rakkar No. II. 
The correspondence of the Changar and Bet circles with the present 
Bet U'nah is not so exact, because a great part of the latter circle lies 
on the other side of the Satlaj. This however will not seriously affect 
the comparison. 





Pbioi 


scgR- 




Average out-turn (lbs per acre.) 






B£KT. 






' 




« 




m 




Name of Crops. 


Adopted 
by Mr. 


Adopted 


Former 

changes. 


1 


■§ 

P^ 


Former Dhdkd, 


1 




Melvill 


now. 






u 


■2 








• 




Per 


Per 






o 


1 








t^ 




rupee. 


rupee. 


I 


II 


u 


I 


II 


III 


9 48 




M. S, C. 


M. S, C. 






^ 


PM 










xiice, ••• ••. ... 


1 8 


1 4 


• • f 


395 


345 


867 


395 


296 


• • • 


852 


Wheat, .. 






14 


1 2 


445 


247 


345 


745 


198 


173 


148 


517 


Barley, .. 






1 24 


1 7 


494 


345 


845 


494 


186 


■ • • 


• • • 


496 


Gram, 






1 17 


1 4 


395 


247 


296 


675 


845 


247 


198 


568 


Makki, ... 






1 14 


14 


494 


296 


395 


832 


345 


247 


198 


658 


Mash, 






30 


31 


247 


198 


173 


345 


148 


98 


98 


282 


Sarsaf, 






32 


28 


247 


198 


247 


489 


198 


148 


148 


301 


Aldi 






24 


28 


••• 


• • • 


123 


162 


• • • 


• a* 


• ■ • 


• • • 


Bajra, 






1 19 


1 0.0 


247 


148 


148 


552 


198 


148 


148 


247 


Moth, ,.„ 






1 12 


12 


198 


123 


98 


257 


98 


98 


74 


316 


Masur, ... 






14 


1 2 


198 


98 


247 


567 


• •• 


•*• 


.•• 


449 


Tara Mir&, 




1 16 


30 


• • • 


148 


148 


328 


• • * 


• • 4 


••* 


219 


Mandwah, 




1 16 


17 


345 


247 


272 


208 


• *• 


• • • 


• • • 


322 


Kulth, ... 




1 16 


1 7 


193 


173 


173 


228 


148 


148 


93 


846 


Til 


24 


1 


198 


148 


148 


223 


123 


123 


• • V 


168 


Saunk, 


1 24 


17 198 


123 


98 


175 


I*. 


!•• 


• • • 


• • * 
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G4. It is thus seen that in almost every instance the present 
^ ,. - . estimate of the averaffe yield per acre is greatly 

m excess of that adopted by Mr. Melvill. In 
the case of the inferior grains the difiference is not so great, but in the 
case of wheat it is so large tbat I cannot help thinking that sonic 
error must have crept into Mr. Melvill's calculation, 445 lbs. an acre 
can scarcely be the average yield of the best wheat land in the 
Jhandbarri ildqua whilst in the Rakkar circle, the rate is so low that 
one can hardly imagine why if the rate is correct, the land is cultivated 
at all. The highest out-turn in that circle is given at 198 lbs. or 

. 2 maunds 16 sers an acre. At Mr. Melvill's 

to^loi^ "^*^ P"^® current, the value of this would be a little 

more than 2/-. The profit left after paying the 
expenses of cultivation and the Government revenue must be so 
small that it would be impossible for any one holding less land than 
an ordinary English farm to make even the living which is sufficient 
for the Indian Zaminddr. Indeed according to all ordinary calculations, 
wheat cultivation in this tract would result in a dead loss. In para. 
172 of his report Mr. Melvill himself says that he thinks the estimate 
rather too low ; the distressed state of the tract had made him exces- 
sively anxious to avoid all danger of over-estimate. That his estimate 
goes rather to the other extreme, is I think clear. He estimated the 
total value at 76,057 ; and taking the Government share at about J of 
the Bat&I crops, and § of the rent of zabti lands, he deduces a produce 
estimate of 21,383 ; now these rates for the Government share are deci- 
dedly severe, and if the estimate ot the produce was correct, the proposed 
jama ought not to have exceeded 20,000 ; but it was more than 
26,000 or 30 per cent in excess. Such a jama could only have been 
paid with difficulty and it is obvious that it would have been utterly- 
impossible for the summary jama of 42,000 to have been paid, if the 
value of the gross produce of the tract were 76,000 only. 

65. From the foregoing examination of the two estimates, I think 
Present estimate fairly it is established that Mr. Melviirs was decidedly too 

correct. low, and that the present one is very fairly correct. 

66. As wheat is the staple commodity of the province I shall 
Average out-turn of proceed to discuss the statistics relating to the 

wheat. average yield more in detail. Of the 82" experi- 

ments made : — 

21 gave a yield of less than 5 mds. or 411 lbs. 
28 „ „ from 5 to 10 maunds 411 to 822 lbs* 
]8 „ „ „ 10 to 15 „ 822 to 1,233 „ 

11 „ „ „ 15 to 20 „ 1,233 to 1,644 „ 
4 „ „ „ more than 70 „ to 1,644 „ 
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The four over 20 are said to have been— 

Mds. S. 

In Jagr&on (Bet Dasi&ah), 29—13 = 2,412 fbs. 

InBanchra ditto, 38—36 = 3,200 „ 

la Bambotar ( Cbangar DasAah ),. . . 29—30 = 2,395 „ 

InRajwdl ditto, 28—8 = 2,320 „ 

The yield o{ 3,200 lbs. in Banchra is so extraordinary, that I can 
only say, I don't believe it. The other three are certainly very high, 
but not incredibly so. 

67. The average obtained for each assessment circle, both by 
Comparison of the dif- actual experiment, and by working it out as ex- 
feient circles. plained in para. 58a. is as follows ;— 



By actual bxpbriment. 



1 Kandi, Dasiiah, ... 

2 ChangarDasdah,... 

3 Bet Basiiah, 

4 Hakkar II, 



5 Dhiin Bibhor, 

6 Jhikka Dht!in, 

7 Bet Mimasw^l, 



8 Kandi U'nah, 



9 Bet U'nah, 
10 Kakkar I, 



11 Uparla Dhiin, 



t*. 



••* •*• 
••« *.t 
(•I ••• 



••( 



«*• 
(•I 



Over 1,000 fta. 

... 2,067 

... 1,246 

... 1,040 

... 1,030 

Oyer 900 ibs. 



915 
907 
905 

Over 800 fta. 



... 
... 
•** 



... 



(** til I.. ••• 



Over 700 lbs. 
736 



Over 600 fts. 

.♦• ... ..I ... 00.7 

f*. ... ... •'« »'* I 

Over 500 lbs. 



1*1 •*• ••• ..( 



518 



Under 500 lbs. 

1^ JTallaTf ■•• («( ... I.I II. Ill vi/O 



Accepted for produce estimate* 



AK ACRE. 

1 Bet Basiiah, 

2 Bet MdnaswUi ..i 



v.( r.* (.f .11 
••• ..f •>• 



AN ACRE. 

3 Kandi Dasdah, 



ft* iif «.« 



1,072 
1>070 

922 



AN ACR£r 








lbs. 


4 Bakksur I, „i 


f*f 


> « . 


• •1 


823 


AN ACRE. 








fts. 


5 CTiangar Dasdah, 

6 Kandi U'nah, ... 

7 Jhikkd Dlnin, .1, 

8 Dhiin Bibhor, ... 


••1 
... 
... 
I.* 


... 
... 
*«• 
»*• 


... 

*• . 


765 
753 
725 
701 


AN ACRE. 








lbs. 


9 tJparla Dhiin, ... 


!•• 


«»» 


• «l 


62S 



AN ACRE. 

10 BetU'nali,.,, 

11 Eakkar II, 

AN ACRE. 

12 Pabdr,... 






... 

If. 



t.t 



..• 



*«l ... •*« ••• •>• 



583 
516 

419 
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The averagej worked out in the same way as the averages of the 
Annual Revenue Report, i. e., by adding together the average for each 
circle, and dividing the total by 12, (the number of circles) would be — 
for experiments, 922. For produce estimate 748, but as already shewn 
in para. 61, the actual average obtained by dividing the total gross pro- 
duce by the total area observed or measured is — for experiment 814, 
For produce estimate 634. 

68. If we analyse in a similar manner the returns attached 
Comparison with the to the Annual Report we find the average given 

Annaal Revenue returns, thus :—* 



Over 2,000 fts. an acbe. 

1 Hoshiirptir, ... ... ... ,«« ,., 2,952 

Over 1,000 lbs. 

2 Ludidnah, ... ... 1,239 

3 Jalandhar, 1,200 

4 Ambalah, 1,020 

5 Gujrdnwilah, 1,013 



800 lbs. AND OVER. 



••* 



6 Muzafibrgarh, 

7 Gurgdon, 

8 Montgomery, 

9 Jhelam, 

10 Gurdaspiir, . 

11 Multin, 



It* 
••• 



• *• 



*•• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 



• •* 

• •• 

• •• 

• il 



• •« 



700 lbs. AND MORE. 



12 Sidlkot, ... 

13 Rohtak, 

14 Kohdt, ... 



f •• 



(*• 



••• 



»•• 



(*• 



885 
882 
875 
840 
808 
800 



780 
720 
700 



Over 600 lbs. an acre. 



15 Dera Ismail Kh&n, 

16 Dehli, ... 

17 Gujrdt,..* 

18 Sh4hpi!ir, 

19 Firozpiir, 



•** 
••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 
••• 



•ut* 

• •• 

• •• 

• *• 

• •( 



(•• 



674 
640 
640 
640 
626 



Over 600 tbs. 



20 Kingra, 

21 Hissdr, 

22 Kamdl, 

23 Peshawar, ^, 

24 Simla, 

25 Bdwalpindi, 

26 Jhang, ... .... 

27 Lahore, ... 



•«• > •. 



..» «•• ttt 

... **« ... 

••• *.( ••• 

•*• ••• *•* 

••• •** ••• 

••• ..» .. • 

•«• «*• ••. 

••I ■•« ••• 



Under 500 lbs. 



28 Amritsar, ... 

29 Bannu, 

30 Hazdr&, 

31 Sirea, 

32 Dera Ghdzi Khdn, 



••t 

• •• 
*• * 



• •• 

• •« 

• •• 

• *( 



• •• 



f* 

• •• 



598 
578 
560 
530 
520 
516 
508 
503 



480 
480 
446 
365 
144 



If we leave out of consideration Hoshi&rptir and Dera Ghdzi Khao, 

the averages of which are clearly exceptional, we fined that the average 

for the whole province is 702 lbs. an acre, and that 12 districts are above 

and 18 below this average. Gi'ouping the districts, as in para. 62, we find 

that in 2 districts, or 6*2 per cent, the yield is under 411 lbs, 

in 21 „ or 656 „ „ „ from 411 to 822 

in 7 „ or 21-8 „ „ „ „ 822 to 1,233 

in 1 „ or 31 „ „ „ „ 1,233 to 1,644 

in 1 „ or 31 „ „ „ „ over 1,644 



» 



» 



>9 



}} 



i> 



» 



it 



ii 
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Of the present experimeats the percentage was— 



Under 411 lbs. 
From 411 to 822 
822 to 1,233 
1,233 to 1,644 
Over 1,644 



i> 



}) 



21 

28 

18 

11 

4 



25*5 per cent. 

34-3 

21-9 

13-4 

4-8 



» 



>t 



» 



i} 



Total, 



82 = 99 9 per cent. 



, , . ^ 69. The conclusions derived from the above 

Besult obtained. statistics are :- 

i, — That a yield of less than 411 lbs. is an exceptionally poor one, 
except in inferior soils like bill sides. 

ii. — That a yield of more than 1,644 is quite an exception. 

iii^ — That the average yield, speaking in the popular sense, is from 
411 to 822 lbs. 

iv. — That anything over 822 is very good. 

V. — And that anything over 1,200 is very good indeeii. 

70. To the above statistics, I may add some that have been 

collected by myself personally; a retired, European 
nS^TdSkt.^''"' Soldier of the old Company's army, has received 
^* ^^ ' on a long lease from the Government, the com- 

pound of the old Cantonment Church, measuring five acres. He has 
kept an exact account of his operations ever since — it is as follows ; — 



Harvest. 


Crops. 


Area. 


Out-turn. 


Average per 
acre. 


Spring, 

Do 

Do., 


.1869 
.1870 
.1871 
.1872 
Wh 
1869 
.1870 


^Vheat,.... 
Do., ... 
Do., .., 
Do., ... 


• • • 

• • • 
t • • 

• • • 


A. 
5 

5 

5 

8 


Mds. S. lbs. 
10-10= 843 

27—20= 2,263 

52 26= 4,332 

50—...= 4,114 


160 
453 
8C6 


Do 


514 ■ 




« 


TotaIj, .., 

Autumn, 

Do 


eat, 

Maize, ... 

Do., ... 

Total, ... 


• • ■ 

• • • 
t f • 

• f • 


23 
5 
5 


140—16=11,552 
74 22= 6,681 
60—15= 4,968 


502 

1,336 

993 








10 


134—37 = 11,649 


1,165 
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71. There can be no question of the correctness of these returns. 

^ . . , ., The out-turn was ascertained by the man. himself: 

liecums trust wortny. , At_i.i' i-tv-ij ji 

he gave me the books in which he had recorded 

the result with his own hand, and it was evident that they had been 
regularly kept up. Besides the fact that I have every reason to be- 
lieve the man thoroughly honest, it may be added that he had no possi- 
ble motive for concealing his assets. It is almost certain that he will 
be dead before the expiration of his present lease, at any rate he will 
have so little life before him that the terms of his new lease can be of 
little moment to him. 

72. These returns give an average out-turn for wheat of 502 ibs. 
A vx • J an acre. The yield for the first year may be set 

Average obtained. ., .r i .i i j x-n • i 

^ aside 8^s exceptional ; the land was still in a rough 

state, and, the cultivator wanting in experience. For the other years 
the average would be 595 lbs. I see no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of this. I myself saw frequently the crops of 1871 and 1872, 
and talked to the farmer about them. The crop of 1871 was ad- 
mitted to be a good crop ; that of 1872 promised well, but owing to 
a want of rain during the cold weather the grain was lighter than 
usual, comparing them with the adjacent fields, you would certain- 
ly say they were well up to the average. 

73. It may be interesting to compare the statistics referred to in 
_, ... the present report with those quoted in the 

eatSs?'"'' '''^''''' Financial Commissioner's Circular No. 20 of 1871. 

The estimates stand as follows in order of merit : — 

lbs. per acre. 

1.— Ayin Akbari ( all India, 19 sers, 1,143 

2. — Captain Tuckett's Report, Muzaffarnagar, 

Ditto do., Saharanptir, 

Mr. Manseirs - do., 

5. — Report for Bareilly District 

Captain Tuckett's 2,000 experiments, •. ... 1,046 

7. — Hoshi^rp6r District, ( dividing total produce by 

No. of experiments), ., ... 922 

8. — Mr. Montgomery's Report, 836 

9.— Hoshi&rpiiir experiments, (dividing total out-turn 

by area observed ), 814 

10. — Muzaffarnagar Report, •• ... .. ., 794 

11. — Panjab Revenue Report, ... ... 758 

12.— Hoshidrpur produce estimate, (dividing the total of 

the averages by the number of assessment circles, 748 



1,080 
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13. —Mr. Thornton's belief, 700 

14. — Mazaflfarnagar Report, ... ... •• ... 66S 

15. — ^Hoshidrpiir produce estimate (total produce 

divided by total area ), ... .. ... 684 

16. — English farmer in HoshiiirpAr Cantonments, ... 595 

17. — Lahore Revised Settlement, .. .. ... 510 

18.— Mr. MelvilFs Jbandbarri estimate ( maximum 

444, minimum 147), ... 321 

74. Now it is quite impossible to say that any one of these 

returns is more trustworthy than its neighbours. 
^^AU eqnaUy truatwor- jj^. MelviU's average of 321 may seem to us too 

little, and the Ayin Akbarl may seem too high. 
But even if we put these aside there is still a great difference between 
the 595 lbs. of the Hoshid,rp6r Cantonments and the 1,046 of Captain 
Tuckett's experiments. Yet probably Captain Tuckett was as firmly 
convinced of the correctness of the data which gave an average 
of 1,046 as I am of those which give one of 595. The same remarks 
will of course apply to the other experiments. They all tend to 
confirm the general conclusions stated in para. 69, and the more 
they point to an average, popularly speaking, the more they prove 
to us the impossibility of ascertaining that average with mathematical 
accuracy. I by no means wish to undervalue either produce estimates 
or actual experiments ; the statistics obtained from the latter are of the 
very greatest importance, but if it is supposed that they form even when 
most carefully made, an absolute rule for practical assessment, it becomes 
necessary to point out the danger of such an idea. As a basis of a 
produce estimate which may be taken as a fairly trustworthy guide by 
a Settlement OiBScer, I think the averages adopted in the present No. IV 
statement are as accurate as any that could be obtained, for they 
are based on actual experiments, and at the same time agree fairly with 
popular belief, with the Panjab returns, and with the recorded experience 
of other provinces. 

75. The preparation of the average price current is simply a ques- 
in,^ T>«\,« ««^^«f *i^^ ^^ arithmetic, and it is only necessary to ex- 

Ine irnce current. i»xt_ ^ i-ixi/? i*'^ 

plain the source from which the figures have been 
taken. In the present paper they were taken from the baniahs books 
in the chief towns in the U nah Parganah. They are given at length in 
statement No. IV A. and this is accompanied by the diagram (No. IV B.) 

which was issued from the Financial Commissioner s 

oflo^ea^a.*^^ *''^™^^ ^^^.®' shewing the average rates for the whole 

province for the last 30 years. On it I have mark- 
ed dotted lines, shewing the rates for the U nah Parganah. These have 
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in accordance with the recent ordeis of Government been worked out 
for a period of 20 years only. 

76. Arranging the two rates in quinquennial periods, we obtain 
Amn^inqiimqaen* the following aveniges for the price of the 
nial penods. chief produce. 





QUr. 


Bke. 


Wkni, 


Jfttfi^. 


Barley, 


Oram, 


Jowdr. 




d 




• 


• 


O 


• 

I 


d 


i 


cJ 


i 


• 


• 

1 


O 


• 

1 




•tt 


Sen 


per 


Rn 


PR 

pee 


lb 

••• 


••• 


P 

• • f 


••• 


P 


p4 

• •• 


• •• 


^ 


P 




••• 


t*« 


1853-157 


16-6 


22- 


18 


67 


85 


64 


38 


43 


51-5 


62 


50 


62 


48 


65 


1868—62 


12-5 


16- 


14 


50 


28 


60 


24 


34 


34 


58 


37 


46 


41 


50 


1862-70 


106 

13-2 


12-5 


11 


29 


21 


29 


18 


21 


26 


32 


26 


31 
44 


32 
39 


35 


TOTAI^ ... 


16- 


14 


45 


27 


42 


25 


31 


36 


47 


86 


47 



Do. Wheat. 



77. The above comparison shews that the difference between the 

two rates for rice is so great as to suggest the in* 
I^erence in the rate feyence that relate to different qualities. It is true 
® ^* that U'nah adjoins K&ngra, one of the greatest 

rice prbducing districts in the Panj&b, and that in the famine years of 
1860 and 1868, U'nah rate was little in excess of the general one, but 
I scardely think that this can quite account for the difference. 

78, The difference in the rate of wheat is also considerable, but 

not unaccountably so. The greatest difference 
is observable in the first quinquennial period; 

since then there has been a gradual approach to uniformity. The 
excess of 29 sers in the first period, decreased to one of 22 in the 2nd, 
and to one of 8 in the third ; considering that Hoshiarp6r is one of the 
richest districts in the Panjdb, and that the price actually paid to the 
Zamind&rs for their produce is much less than the price current quoted 
at the Tahsll, I do not think that the correctness of the present 
etatisticB is open to question. It may of course be said that prices 
will probably never fall to the old rates, and that it would be juster 
to take the average of the last 8 years, viz., 29 sers as the basis of the 
produce estimate. This may be true, but it is only a presumption, 
axkd the rule for calculating a produce estimate is precise. The Settle- 
o^^it Officer is told^ not to assume a price current which he thinks 
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will be fair, but only to work out tbe actual average of past years. 
This has been done in the present case. 

Q., ^ 79. The rates of the other crops so nearly 

agree that they call for no further remarks. 

80. The average price current adopted by Mr. Saunders for 

Lidiore Price Current. ^^^ ^/^^.^^e district (vide para. 122 of his report ) 

is as follows : — 

Wheat,. 60 lbs. 

Barley,...* 85 „ 

Bice, 50 „ 

Gram, 100 „ 

Pulses, 120 „ 

We find that gram is cheaper at Lahore, that barley is much about 
the same, and that the rates for wheat and rice are much higher ; con- 
sidering the position of the two districts, it is only natural that this 
should be the case. 

81. In reviewing Mr. Saunders' report, the Financial Commis- 
^ sioner tested his average yield per acre by cal- 

parJd^ith%op^atiJS.' culating how far the • total grain produce would 

be sufficient for the support of the population. 
Applying the same test to the present estimate the result would be 
this: — 

ESTIMATED PRODUCE. 

Wheat, 6,63,867 maunds. 

Rice, 62,902 „ 

Makki, 4,58,479 

Barley, 64,850 

Moth, 25,811 

Mash, 11,084 

Mixed grains Berra, 48,575") kq«iq 

Wheat and Gram, 10,038 J •'•^^'^^'^ 



Total, 13,45,106 „ 



A population of 2,44,639 at 9,125 maunds 

each a year, would require, 22,32,330 maunds. 

Add for seed, l?^^ 1,68,138 „ 



Total bequibed, 24,00,468 „ 
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The Farganah would therefore require to import about 10| lakhs 
of maunds a year. What the imports and exports really are, I have 
no statistics whatever to shew; but speaking from general impres- 
sion, I should say that the imports certainly do not reach this 
amount. 

82. But I should not on this account condemn the estimates 

as untrustworthy. It must be borne in mind that 

to^hfhf^ ''''"™*^*'*''' *^^® average consumption of 9,125 maunds a 

year is a pure assumption ; at the utmost we can 
only say that it is a fairly probable one ; I am myself inclined to 
think that it is too high ; although for reasons already given, 1 maund 
2 sers per rupee may be a fair price current for wheat, yet it is seldom 
that a man could now buy more than 30 sers ; if therefore each 
i;3dividual consumes 1 ser a day, each head of a house must spend on 
^ ,. an average a rupee a month for each member 

•^ of his family, including babies, for gram food alone. 

I don't think he can afford this. 

83. If we take the famine years, we find that in 1869— by the 
J, price current of the annual returns — ^wheat sold 

*°^^ ^ ^ ' at 11 sers the rupee. The daily allowance for 

each member of a family would therefore cost about 1^ anas. Yet when 
the famine works were started by Government, I think 1^ anas was rather 
the allowance for actual laborers, than for every member of the family. 
The whole of this would have to be expended on grain alone. It is 
true that starving paupers are not expected to indulge in luxuries, 
but even they require something more than uncooked wheat ; yet this 
is all they could buy according to the above calculation* 

84. The gross produce of 13,45,106 maunds would give a 

population of 2,44,639 a yearly supply of 6*5 

cient^ ^''''^ '""^^^^ ^''^' maunds each, that is, a daily allowance of 9*6 

chittaks each. This may be low, but the in- 
habitants of the more barren and hilly parts of the district live on a 
little ; their flocks and herds are a most important means of support 
to them, and there are many other crops in the produce estimate 
which are partially used as food by the people. Little, if any im- 
portation of food would therefore be required ; there would certainly 
be no necessity for the importation of lOJ lakhs of maunds annually. 

85. Taking these facts into consideration, I think that a com- 

parison of the produce estimate with the po- 
^Average yield not too p^lation, affords no ground for doubting the 

correctness of the average yield. 
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86. Reverting to the price current, we find the following evidence 
^, . . regarding the rise in prices. By the Fin«incial 

JL iiQ nsG m prices* ^^ •• t . ,i' « ri. 

Commissioner s returns the average price of wheat 
for the 5 years ending with 1857 was 35 sers per rupee, or 1/2/3 a 
maund ; for the next 5 years it was 28 sers the rupee, or 1/6/10 a maund, 
i. e. an increase of 47 on the former rate, or 25 per cent. ; for the 8 
years ending with 1870 it was 21 sers the rupee, or 1/14/6 a maund, 
i. e. an increase of 7'8 or 33 per cent, on the last rate, and of 12*3 
or 67 per cent, on the rate for the first period. According to the 
U'nah price current, the average price for the first period was 1 
maund 24 sers the rupee, or 10 anas a maund ; for the second period, 
1 maund 10 sers, or 1210 a maund, i. e. an increase of 210 or 28 
per cent. ; for the third period it was 29 sers the rupee, or 1/10/6 a 
maund, i. e. an increase of 13*8 or 50 per cent, on the last rate, and 
of 1*6 or 165 per cent, on the rate for the 1st period. 

87. If on the other hand we examine the general average, viz., 

27 sers per rupee as given by the Financial 
Gener^ average com- Commissioner's returns, and 1 maund 2 sers per 

pared with 1st 5 years. . i ^v tt' t. x* a n ^ 

rupee as given by the U nah estimate, we find 
that the increase over the estimate for the first period would be, by 
the Financial Commissioner's returns 38 per cent., and by the U'nah 
estimate 50 per cent, 

88. If we make a similar calculation with regard to the inferior 
Inferior grains grains, we find that the average price of Mung, 

• ' Biarlev, Gram and Jo5r was as follows :— * 

A/ ' 





1st period. 


2nd period. 


3rd period. 


Total. 


By Financial, sers per Re, ... 


47 


84 


26 


34 


Commr. *s returns, Ke per md. , 


13,7 


1,2,9 


1,8,7 


1,2,9 


By U'nah, per Re, 


65 


47 


30 


42 


Estimate, Re per md, 


9,10 


13,7 


1,5,4 


1,5,3 



The Financial Comjpissioner*s returns thus shew an increase of 
11 anas a maund or 81 percent, between the first and the last period, 
and the U'nah ones an increase of 11*6 or 118 per cent. 

89. A purely arithmetical calculation of figures given in the 
Actual rise in prices statements shewed that, according to the Financial 
much less than it ap- Commissioner's returns, the general rise in price 

has been about 75 per cent., and by the U'nah 



pears. 
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estimate about 145 per cent. But the actual rise has I think . been 
nothing like this. The first period of 5 years on which this calculation 
is based, was a peculiarly favorable one. It does not include a single 
year of famine ; by the Financial Commissioner's returns, the price of 
wheat was never more than 31*5 sers the rupee, and by the TJ'nah 
estimate it was never more than a maund. On the other hand the 
period between 63 and 70 contained two or three years of decided sarcity 
and one (1869) of positive famine, in only one year would a rupee 
purchase more than 30 sers by the Finaucial Commissioner s returns, 
or more than a maund by the U nah estimate. The comparisou is 
therefore between a decidedly good, and a very bad period, and it would 
be veiy unsafe to take the result as a basis for future calculations. 

90. As to what the rise has actually been it is very difficult to 

say, but I think it may be estimated at about 
♦^^S*^5L!r ^"""^ ^ 20 or 30 per cent. For we find that in good yeaxs 

to 30 per cent. ^, . ^ ,. , ,, -n* • i /-i ° . . "^ , 

the price according to the Fmancial Uommissioner s 
returns was generally about 38 sers the rupee. Since 1859 it has 
never been more than 30*5, If we assume that 40 sers the rupee -was 
the price ii^ good seasons 20 years ago, I think we may also assume 
that in a series of similar seasons now the price would hardly be lower 
than 32 sers. This would be a diflference of 25 per cent Again in 
the famine of 1861 the price was 16 sers the rupee, or 2/8/- a maund ; in 
1869 it was 11*5 or 3/7/8 a mauud an increase of 15*8 or 39 per cent. 
In U'nah the price was 15 sers or 2/10/8 a maund being an increase 
of 8/8 a maund or a little less than 7 per cent. I believe the famine of 
1860 was more severe than that of 1869, and I think we may assume 
that in seasons when formerly wheat sold at 20 sers the rupee it would 
now sell at 16. 

91, If then we take 40 sers to have been the average in favorable 

years, and 20 in bad years, and if we assume that 
cert£ ^ery-im. in similar years the rates would be 32 and 16, 

I think our calculation is as nearly correct as we 
can make ijt. It is perfectly useless to hope to attain anything like 
a sqientific accuracy. No one can possibly say what would be the 
eflfect of a series of g;ood harvests, or what is the chance of such harvests 
coming. I think that if we put the increase at 25 per cent., it is the 
highest point at which we can put it with any safety. 

92, Regarding the produce estimate, as a 

tmShy. ^'*"^*'' w^^l^' I *1^^ I °^^y s^y ^^^^ ^^^ foregoing re^ 

marks shew : — 

i. That the average yield is moderate, but by no means unduly 
low. 
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ii. That the price current has been correctly worked out, but is 
below the rate which may be taken from general considera- 
tions to represent the actual average. 

If these two facts are established it would follow that the present 
estimates would be a fairly trustworthy guide, if the assessment were' 
now to be revised, and the new jama might be expected to agree pretty 
nearly with it ; more than this cannot be said of any returns of 
this kind. 

93. In my 57 para. I have stated that the produce estimate, if 

adopted as an assessment, would give an increase 

thf SS-g^r ^f .^^'^^^ ^^ .20 per cent, on the present jama. 

It is of course impossible to say without going into 
far more detailed calculations than any I have made, what a revision 
of the assessment would really produce, but speaking generally I 
think this is much about the increase that would actually take place. 
Oa the whole the Parganah has decidedly improved, but cases of 
inequality of assessment have necessarily occurred, and it is possible 
that in a few villages a reduction would have to be given. When 
the Commissioner of Jdlandhar was on tour in the district last cold 
season some half dozen villages gave petitions to him which were 
made over to me for report. In no case did I consider the extreme 
measure of the reduction of the jama in the middle of the term 
of settlement necessary, but in one or two instances the pressure was 
decidedly heavy. 

94. In the more barren and hilly parts of the Parganah ; e, g, 

Ti,^ i>;ii ««„«*«« the Pahdr, Kandi and the two Rakkar assess-r' 

ine nili country. ^ • i , » • -i i i j 

ment circles, not much increase can be looked 
for ; some there will be owing to extention of cultivation, but this 
is precarious; the soil is poor, and the rates must always be 
light. 

95. In the Dh6n circles some villages are very fairly assessed 
The Dhun circles already; in others a substantial increase may 

be looked for. But the uncertainty of the action 
of the Sohin is a great drawback, and the number of Rajplits 
and Brdhmin proprietors is another. I have stated that a substantial 
increase may be looked for, but it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that, because isolated experiments, or isolated facts shew that in 
particular instances the Government demand bears out a small pro-- 
portion to the actual profits, and anything like a rate equivalent 
to the Government share of those particular profits could be assessed 
on the Parganah generally. 
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96. The U nah Parganah contains 531 villages, with an aj-ea of 
jagirg. 4,53,761 acres and a jama of 2,49,144. They 

are thus distributed between the Qovernment and 

Jagirdars :— 

L— Held solely by Govt, 497 villages, jama, ... 2,36,316 

IL — Shared, 17 „ 

Government share, .. ,. 5,842 

Jagirdars „ 2,661,... 8,503 

III.— Held solely by Jagirdars, .. 17 villages, .. .. 4,325 

Total Govt., . . 2,36,316 x 5,842=2,42,158 villages, 

Jagird4rs, 2,661 X 4,325 = 6,986 „ = ... 2,49,144 

Mafis. 97, In addition to the above there are the 

following petty Mk&a :-— 

Plots, Acres. Jama, 

I. — Released in perpetuity, . . . . 20 94 436 
II. — Do. during maintenance of 

Institution, 151 879 819 

III. — Do. for the term of Settle- 
ment, .• •. 120 228 328 
IV.— Do. for life, 348 2,048 1,776 



Total, ... 639 3,249 3,358 



The actual revenue therefore received by Government from the 
Parganah is ( 2,42,158—3,358 ) = 2,38,800. 

98. I have no statistics to shew to what extent land has been 
m e * 1 1 transferred since the last settlement, but I am 

Transfer of land. • t j . .i • i i» i n ^- ^ 

mclmed to thmk irom a general recollection of 
the cases that have come before me that the transfers which have 
taken place have been quite as much transfers from poorer to richer 
agriculturists, as to money lenders. One fact has, however, struck me, 
whiph has been lost sight of a good deal in the discussion about the 
transfer of land, and that is what the actual position of a defaulter was 
under the Sikhs. It is sometimes stated that it is English rule which 
has ensnared the agriculturists by inventing the system of credit ; that 
he becomes hopelessly involved before he knows where he is. It is 
urged that if he had no credit, he would be compelled to settle his 
accounts every harvest, and that he did so under the Sikhs; if he really 
could not pay, he was let off. The pedigree tables prepared at the 
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present settlement shew that this was not the case. There is scarcely 
a village of any size where you will not find the names of some of the 
descendants of the original shareholders, often whole branches of them, 
marked with the colours which designates a " Mafrfir." " Opposite them 

" there will be an entry, the sons of. fled from the village 

'*inS on account of the pressure of the Revenue, 

" and they have not been heard of since." A very general date is " in 
Sikh times " I think it is certain that if one half the men that were 
evicted by the Karddr under the no credit system, were evicted by 
decrees of court now, or by the Tahsild&r for arrears of revenue, the 
whole country would be in an uproar; of course the fact that the agricultu- 
rist was formerly worse oflf than he is now is no argument for refusing 
to consider his condition, but that he was worse off, that is, that he was 
in much greater danger of losing his land, is I think undoubted. 



THE RECORD OP RIGHTS. 

99. In this chapter of the report I propose to first describe the 
Arrangement of the rights of the Government in the land, and then to 
subject. give an account of the tenures and distribution of 

rights amongst the people. 



A.— The Rights of Qovernmekt. 

100. I do not propose to enter on the debateable question of what 
^ , . VA under native rule was the right of Government 

General ngnts. jiij* i x^i. 

over the land, m general as successor to tho 
Sikhs the British Government in this tract came into possession of the 
Land Revenue, and the Bamboo Forest of Bindr^ban and ELarampiir. 

101. As regards the waste land, I think it quite unnecessary to go 
E' hts over w te ^^^^ *^® discussion of what may have been the 

laiid,*iow reflated" theoretical rights of the native rulers over it. 

The rights maintained by the British Government 
rest rather on broad principles of equity, than on any subtle argument 
as to its exact legal status as the heir and successor of a number of 
petty despots, and it does not require much antiquarian research to 
discover the justice of the general rule, that every settler in a waste 
shall be allowed as much land as he can usefully occupy, together with 
such grazing rights as he really requires, but that the claim to be 
absolute and exclusive owner of every acre over which his cattle have 
ever grazed is preposterous. 
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102. This is tke principle that Qoverament has umformly follow- 
.^. . _ , ^ , , ed in dealing with the forest question in this 

GoS^l ^^ ^ district ; I have reported at length on the suhject 

in my No, 217, dated 19th November 1872, (pub- 
lished in the Gazette of the 19 Jyne last), and it is sufficient to recapi- 
tulate here the different steps that have beei\ tak^n down to the 
present time. 

103. In my para. 9 I have e^plaiaed the situation of the Panjal 

and Loh&ra Forests. Immedmtely on annexation, 
^BMnarcationof PanjW goaie land was taken from the eleven villages in 

the Panjal tap& ; where the waste was peeuliax- 
ly excessive, and formed intfO the Forest of Panjal Kh&s^ which has 
been ever since held as the ex;clusive property of Government with 
the exception of the petty rights mentioned in my report. 

104. In his order No. 1,789 of 21st May 1855, the Governor-General 
The rules of 1855 ^^ Council Jaid down the general principles of 

the Government action as regards Forests. It 
was the principle referi:ed to in my para. 101 and it contains the 
following provisions :— 

I. — There was to be no interference with the wood or fuel 
required by the people for domestic purposes, or with proper 
grounds for grazing or pasturing. 

II. — With the above proviso the Local Government was empowered 
to demarcate tracts in the hills as Government. Forests, and 
to frame rules for their conservancy. 

HI.— It was also empowered to frame rules for the conservancy of 
particular trees, 

105. On this basis Commissioners w:ere to draw up rules suited 
i TJii jv *^ their particular divisions. Those for the 

divSiu 1860?^ J^landhar division were drawn up by Mr. Melvill, 

and published with the sanction of Government 
in 1860. They merely provided for carrying out in detail the orders 
of the Governor-General, and the only rules requiring special notice 
were the ones that directed the division of the forest (after providino- 
for the reasonable wants of the people) into three blocks, one of which 
was to be always kept closed, and the one that gave the Zamindars 
a right to J of the income derived from the forest. 
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106. On these rules the forests were managed by the District 

Officer until they were transferred to the Forest 

T^' ^A^j.^«*^*io« ^y Department in 1866, or rather I should say. 
District Officer. ., ^ i ^ V j ^ xi. ± i 

they were supposed to be managed, for the actual 
legal basis of the rules was soon lost sight of ( if indeed it was ever 
clearly apprehended). No attempt was «ver made to demarcate the 
forest into three blocks. Petty additions and modifications were made 
from time to time by the Deputy Commissioner, and the whole ques- 
tion was looked on rather as a question of general executive administra- 
tion, than as an enforcement of precise legal rules. 

107. Under the District Officers, things went tolerably smoothly, 

but after the transfer difficulties commenced. The 

men^*^^^'''^**^^^'*^" Forest Department naturally displayed a greater 

zeal in conservancy, and a greater ignorance both 
of the real wants of the people and of the legal basis of their rights. 
Attention was attracted to the subject, and it was determined to attempt 
to effect a settlement by which, in return for some fciir concessions by 
Government, it should obtain absolute possession of some definite 
quantity of land. 

108. How this settlement was effected is detailed in my report. 

The result is that Government has acquired the 
^Settlementofthequea. absolute proprietary right in 7,799 acres. In return 

for this it has been agreed :— 

I. — That all trees hitherto held to belong to Government growing in 
Revenue paying lands shall belong absolutely to the owners 
of such lands. 

II. — That in all waste land outside the Government Forest. 

(a). The Lambardar is to see that trees are not needlessly cut, 
and to be responsible for the carrying out of these rules. 

(b). No person is to sell wood or charcoal by way of trade. 

(c)i Any Khewatddr may on the verbal permission of the Lambar- 
dar, cut free of charge, green or dry wood of any description for marriage 
or funeral ceremonies. 

(d). He may with the permission of the Forest Officer, cut chil 
trees for any necessar}' purpose other than those mentioned in rule 7, 
at -/4</- a tree. The money thus paid to be credited to the village 
common fund ( raulbah ). 

(e). The Government receives the right of cutting any timber in 
this waste, on condition of paying to the mulbah for every tree so cut a 
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sum not less than, half the market price of the day for similar trees 
growing in a State Forest. 

III. — Gadis or similar men possessing a customary right of grazing 
are to receive pasturage from the State Forests, or the lands 
of the villages where they have fonnerly enjoyed this right, 
but from which nothing had been taken. The villages from 
which waste has been demarcated have the option of exclud- 
ing or admitting the Gadis. If they admit them they are 
to receive their share of the grazing fees. 
Arrangement for other 109. As regards lands outside the limit 

waste lands. of the Loh&ra Forest it was arranged : — 

I. — That no restriction should bo placed upon grazing. 

II. — That chil trees in revenue paying lands be given up to the 
Zamind&rs. 

III. — That chil trees in waste lands remain the property of Govern- 
ment ; where it appears desirable to secure the co-operation of 
the people in their protection, the District OflScer might 
grant to the Zamind&rs a certain portion of the price of all 
trees sold. 

ly. — That the Zamindars should be entitled to obtain the trees they 
require for all bona fide domestic or agricultural purposes on 
the same terms as the Zaminddrs of Loh&ra. 

110. In every single instance the full consent of the villagers to 
Confirmed by Govern- these terms, and to the demarcation of the Go- 

ment and agreed to by vernment Forests was obtained. This arrange- 
the people. ment was fully approved and sanctioned by 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor as stated in his Secretary's No. 240 
F., dated 12th June 1873 to the address of the Financial Commissioner, 
and by it the rights of Government to the waste lands in the Hoshi&r- 
piir district have been clearly defined and placed on a satisfactory 
footing. 

111. As regards the Bamboo Forests of Bindraban and Earam- 
_, T, , T3, . plir no new arrangements have been made. The 

The Bamboo Forests. {; x • o -on j xu i xi. o en a 

former contams 2,o29 and the latter 3,804 acres. 

They both belong generally speaking in full proprietary right to 

Government, but there are 86 acres of cultivation in BindrAban, and 

297 acres in Karamplir to which other persons have various rights, and 

32 of the neighbouring villages possess certain rights of grazing and 

purchasing bamboos at favorable rates. 
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B— Distribution of Tribes. 

112. Map No. VI. shews how the Parganah is divided amongst 

the different castes ; amongst these the HindA 

Preponderance of Eij- R^jn^ts are by far the most numerous, and next 

piits and Brahmins. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Br&hmins. The other castes— 

J4ts, G6jars, Khatris are very few villages. A large number are 

shewn as held by "miscellaneous" castes. The 
Miflcellaneoua. meaning of this is that in those villages the 

proprietary right is held by men of so many castes that no single 
caste can be considered the proprietors. It does not mean that the 
villac^es are held as a whole by some tribe other than those enumerated 
in the list. I have no details of the relative strength of the different 
castes in these " misscellaneous " .villages, but speaking from my 
general knowledge I should say that as a rule they contain. A. — A 
fair number of the descendants of the original RajpAt^. B. — A con- 
siderable number of J&ts introduced as cultivators by the Sikh 
K&rdars and Jaglrddrs. C— A relatively large number of Bifchmins 
similarly located as managers or agents. 

113. The situation of these castes is what we might expect to 

find it from the general history of the country. 
LocaHty of the castes, ^-^^ere the land passed from one established Go- 
vernment to another there have been but few changes. The Jhandbarri 
il&qua is still held almost entirely by Brdhmins, R&jplits and Kanets. 
The Kanets are described by Mr. MLelvill in para. 167 of his report 
as the descendants of three Hind6 Rajpiits who married wives 
from the Jkt and ot^ier castes ; at the last settlement they held 22 
villages, they now hold 24. I have no statistics by me to shew separately 
for this Uaqua the villages held by Brahmins and Rdjplits, but a glance 
at the map shews that the Brahmins preponderate greatly ; that they 
do so is supported by my own experience. The centre of the Dhtin is 
still, almost the exclusive property of the Hindti Rajp6ts, with here 
and there a village given to the Brahmins. 

114. On the other hand nearly the whole of the Nurp6r, Takht- 

garh and Bibhor taluqas, have passed to the 

Locality of the mis- miscellaneous castes, who have also obtained a 

ceUaneous castes. considerable footing in Pdmrah and Panj&l, and 

in the Dasliah villages. The reason of this distribution is clear. With 

the exception of P&mrah and Panjal the above tracts formed the border 

land of the old Jaswdl kingdom. They were wrest- 

Bih^n?f;:i Itul^""^' ed from it by the sword by the Sikh Sirdirs who 
Bibhor and Dasuih. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^Z residence in their midst, and held 
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the land first as independent chiefs, and then as Jag{rd£rs under 
Ranjit Singh. The result of their occupation is well exemplified by 
the case of the Bibhor villages, the constitution of which was thorough- 
ly examined by me in connection with some judicial cases regardinc^ 
the right called " Sermani." I found in all, almost precisely the same 
history given. Originally there h:id been a village, but its existence 
was only a matter of tradition. When the Sirdir " took possession of 
the country by force of the sword he located the ancestors of the present 
cultivators there, and the only question was whether he conferred the 
proprietary right on a single class, or on the whole of the settlers 
equally." In para. 27 I have related how Sirdar G6rdat Singh 
seized Bibhor ; Sirddr Hari Singh, Nurp6r ; Sird6r Budh Singh, Takht- 
garh and Sirdar Jassa Singh many of the Dasuah villages. 

115. The miscellaneous castes in Pamrah also owe their existence 
Pdmrah. ^ *^6 fact that this taluqa was given in Jagir 

to Jamaddr Kuhsh&l Singh. In Panjal and the 
^"^i'^- hills the case was difiFerent; here, as a rule 

there was no systematic colonization. The miscellaneous villages are 
generally nothing more than groups of squatters who have been thrown 
out by the neif^hbouring villages either on to fresh waste or the site of 
an abandoned village. 

116. I do not think it necessary to attempt any description of 

. the castes and their manners and customs. The 
tionrecmired? °"P' general facts regarding them are well known, 

and the whole subject was treated in a most 
exhaustive and interesting manner by Mr. Barnes in his report on the 
K&ngra settlement. The aversion of the Rajptits to agriculture 
mentioned by him is dying out under the pressure of necessity, but 
they are still far from being an agricultural tribe. Though re«^dy 
enough to cultivate through tenants and their own servants few of them 
will follow the plough themselves. They had rather live on a bare 
pittance of Mdlik&nah than make a comfortable income as tenants. 
But the race of men described by Mr. Barnes, who preferred to almost 
starve as hunters when they might have lived decently as agri- 
culturists is not now %o be found in this tract. 

H7. To Mr. Melviirs report is ?tttached an Appendix ( No. III. ) 
Possession by tribes ^bewiqg the cj^teut of the possessions of the dif- 
at last bettlement and ferent tribes. The boundaries of the administrative 
^°^- sub-divisions have so changed since then that no 

exact comparison can be made. The former U nah Parganah contained 
352 villages ; the present one contains 531 ( foot note see para. 17 ), 
I have therefore taken the whole area now under settlement, and made 
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the comparison by working out the percentage of the total number 
of villages held by each tribe. 

^ i.- * ui IIS- The statistics of the two periods are 

Comparative table. . •^i/.n- . ^ t 

given m the following table : — 





Former. 

• 


N w. 


Namk of Tribe. 


Number of 


Percentage 


Number of 


Percentage 




yillages. 


of whole. 


villages. 


of whole. 


Brahmins, 


66 


18-7 


96 


14 7 


HindA Rdjpiits, 


83 


23 5 


239 


36-6 


Kanets, 


22 


6*2 


24 


3 6 


Khatris, 


11 


31 


2 


•3 


J&tSf ••• ••• 


66 


15-6 


9 


16 


6djar8,f.( ■.» •• 


34 


9-6 


15 


2 6 


lUkins and Sainifl, 


6 


17 


• it 


« • « 


Miscellaneoui, 


75 


21-3 


2CS 


401 


Total, 


352 


997 


653 


99-5 



Ac. 



119. It is obvious that the mode of preparing the two returns 

must have been different. There has really been 

No real decay of Jits, no such diminution of the Khatris, JAts, Giijars 

and Aralns, as is shewn in these tables. The 
reason of the discrepancy is that, as already stated these castes have a 
strong footing in the miscellaneous villages. It is also very probable 
that Mr. Melvill used the term miscellaneous in the sense of " castes 
other than the above;" as regards these castes theretbre no very 
accurate comparison can be made. 

120. But as regards the Brdhmins, Rajp6ts and Kanets we can 

make a very fair comparison. The latter, though 
^B^^nm8,Bijputsand ^^^^ j^^jj g* against 22 villages are entered as 

decreased from 6*2 to 3*6 per cent ; this is because 
they are found only in the Jhandbarri ilaqua, and the total of villages 
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on which the percentage is worked out is now 653 instead of 352. 
Brahmins also shew an actual increase, but a relative decrease. The 
reason is the same ; the great strong hold of the Brahmins is Jhandbarri. 
In the parts of the district not included in Mr. MelviU's returns they 
are comparatively few. Tlie Rajputs shew both an actual and relative 
increase, because they greatly predominate in the parts now added to 
the returns. 

121. Although therefore the comparison fails to shew us precisely 
, what changes have taken place, yet it clearly 

establishes the fact that there has been no ex- 
tensive transfer of land from the agricultural to the money lending 
classes. Brahmins, Rajputs and Kanets have all held their own ; many 
transfers may have taken place from the poorer to the richer members 
of these tribes, but outsiders haVe benefited little at their expense. 



Section C. Tenures. 

122, In the report on the last settlement I can find no statistics 

regarding tenures. This is, however, a matter of 

J °Betrr^''pU^ f « Sr^' irr'portance, for it is almost a natural la^, 

that tenures should only change m one direction, 

from joint holdings to several ity in shares, and from shares to possession ; 

General law of change. ^^^'""S an estate originally joint we find that as 

a general rule, when the share-holders approach 
the limit that the estate will support, they divide it in ancestral shares ; 
iifter a time by natural selection some families increase at the expense 
of others ; they are more prudent, more energetic, or more fortunate. 
The weaker then resign their shares, either wholly or in part to the 
stronger, and ancestral shares pass into customary. The same law still 
continues to operate ; the shares of sub-divisions are divided amongst 
families, and the shares of families amongst individual proprietors, 
until at length possession becomes the sole measure of right. What 
is the present state of things in this part of the Hoshi£rptir district "will 
be seen from the following table : — 
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123. 




• 

1 


IBER or VILLAGES. 




Statistical table. 

Name of Tenure. 


• 

1 


a 


i 


1 


I.— Zamindaki (joiirr)— 

1. — Sole proprietor, 

ii. — More than one proprietor, ... ,., 


•« . 

, ... 

• •• 

ral, 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• t ■ 

••• 


37 
63 


5 
9 


5 




■■^ 


Total, „. 


100 


14 


6 


119 


18-2 


II.— Divided— 

A,— On Shares, 

i. — On ancestral shares from beginning 
ii.— On customary ditto, 
iii. — On ditto, charged from ancestj 
iv.— Shares partly lost sight of 


123 
35 
36 
41 


12 
3 
2 

• • * 








Total on shabes, ... 


235 


17 


14 


226 


407 


JB, — On Po88€8sion, 

i.— From commencement, ,., .•• ••• 
ii.— Changed from shares, 


158 
38 


69 








Total, „, 


196 
531 


3 


268 


41- 


Total, ... 


100 


22 


653 


99-9 



124. The above table shews that putting a side the villages that 
have been held on possession from the commencement, the great 
majority are in the intermediate stages, and are still held on shares in 
some way or another ; a considerable number are still joint, and those 
which have passed through all the stages of development from joint to 
possession are only 38. 

125. A comparisdh of the two Maps VL and VII. shews how 
L alit f t n closely the form of tenure depends on the distri-i 

y o e ure . tution of castes. The locality of the miscellane- 
ous castes and tenure by possession is almost identical, and so is that 
of the EAjputs with tenure on shares. The joint tenures are scattered 
here and there, but they would appear to chiefly prevail in Brahmin 
communities. 
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SEcmoN D.— Pbopkietary and other Rights.' 

126. As stated in para. 96 the total of the Ja^ is only 6.986 ; the 
JairirdA chief Jagird&s are Rai Ratan Chand of Bibhor, 

**^^^"'' the R&na of Mdnasw&l and the descendants of 

Sardir Gtirdat Singh who settled at Santokhgarh. How the Jagirdars 

claims to land were treated at the last settlement 
Ihe'br^.Su^* '* J! told by Mr. Melvill 187-188-189 of his repprt. 

Their claims to whole villages on the ground that 
they had been located by other ancestors, were • * dismissed suiftmarily"; 
when they instituted a suit, and succeeded in proving that a particular 
grove was planted by them, they were recorded proprietors of it, but 
their claim to be proprietors of the land cultivated by their own servants 
was " deemed inadmissible by every European oflScer." It was only 
after the issue of a circular by the Board <^ Administration that the 
claim was allowed, when adverse occupancy beyond the period of limita^ 
tion was clearly proved. 

127. That such treatment was always or ever generally unjust, I 

Sir H. Maine's ac- ^^ ^^* ^^^ * moment assert, but it was certainly 
oount of the origin qf SO in some instances. I think it is quite impossi^ 
Jiorda of the Manor in tie * to apply any uniform principle to all Jagir- 
^^^ dar's claims. ^ The position of these men seem? to 

me to afford a most striking illustration of the truth of Sir H. Maine's 
description in his " village communities " of the way in which the men 
'who received grants from the sovereign gradually developed into the 
modem Lords of the Manor, such grants were undoubtedly originally 
resumable at the will of the sovereign, and consisted of nothing more 
than the Government rights. But it soon becomes impossible to carry 
out this resumption at will ; it soon ceases to be exercised except as a 
punishment for a fault ; under a barbarous despotism the misfortune of 

personally displeasing the sovereign will be a 
res^Xn. ^^ "^^* "^^ suflScient fault, but as this system gives place to a 

civilized Government by law, some distinct crime 
becomes necessary to justify resumption, and it is not long before the 
right to resume is altogether lost sight of, and it passess into the legal 
fiction of *' corruption pf bloqd " which justifies forfeiture in cases of 
treason. 

128. A9 the practical fear of resumption decreased, so did the 

Gr*d«dencrc«ohment. encroachments of the grantee on his neighbours 

increase. Hi3 first step of course was to settle oi^ 
bis grant, build himself a house and ^tart^ $|. home farm ; his next 
would be to attack the waste land ; he would refuse to allow ^ny of it 4:q 
"be broken up except by cultivators under special contract with himself. 
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The rights of the villagers over forest and natural products would be 
reduced to merely a right to supply their actual necessities, and so 
thoroughly has this been the case iu England, that such rights are now 
known as manorial rights. The last encroachment would be on the 
actual cultivation of the old communities, as the members of it died 
without lineal heirs, or were ruined and fled, the grantee would claim 
the right to dispose of the holding. In process of time the community 
would become extinct, or far too weakened to .resist any encroachment. 
This would go on until the absolute rights of the grantee as they exist 
in England were formally established. 

129. I think it is undoubted that the same development would 

have taken place in India, if British rule had not 
n^^Bri^htle"" ««ddenly arrested aU change by c^stallizing 

the status quo. How long it would nave been 
before the sovereign's power to resume at will became practically obsolete 
it is impossible to say, but the exercise of it was fast coming to be 
looked on as an act of violence and tyranny, rather than as the legitimate 
exercise of an undoubted prerogative. 

130. Within the villages we find encroachments in all its stages^ 

In some the Jagirdar has no residence at all and 
Jalw^^ positions of ^g^i^^g ^^ claim to be more than a receiver of the 

land revenue ; in others he has built a house, 
but has only surrounded it with a moderate garden ; in others he has 
added a home farm ; in others his grasp has extended to the whole of 
the waste, whilst in some, but comparatively few, he has succeeded 
in establishing his control over the tenants. 

131. So too, there was considerable variety in his position as 

a founder of new villages and a restorer of old 

viSa^"'^''* "^^ ""^^ ^^^^ ' ^^ ^^^® ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ nothing more than 

grant a formal permission ; the would-be-settlers 

came forward themselves and agi'eed to pay the land revenue to the 

JagirdSr at the usual rates, they themselves arranged all the details 

of the settlement without ai).y interference from the Jagirddr ; but 

In other instances it was the latter who took the leading part, he himself 

sent for cultivators, fixed the extent of their holdings, turned out defaulters 

and added fresh men in their place, and appointed his agent whom he 

changed at will, 

132. To eircumstanees so variou's as these, I think it impossible 

to apply any "universal rule. It is true that the 
;i«pH7able! ' Jagirdkr was originally merely a grantee of the 

land revenue, it is true that in probably the great 
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majority of cases lie is so still, but there certainly are cases where he 
has developed into something more; this development may have 
been an encroachment, but where it has actually taken place, I think 
we must fully acknowledge it. The presumption is of course against 
the Jagirddr, it is for him to prove adverse possession of the waste, 
and the exercise of a control over the cultivators ; but where he can 
prove this I think his claim should be acknowledged, whatever its 
extent may be. 

133. That such possession and control could have generally been 

proved in this Parganah, I do not believe, but 

oircL^deXuef "" I tJ'i"^ there ^ere instances ^here it might have 

been so. I would not however tor a moment 
urge that there should be any revival of claims, even where an un- 
intentional injustice may have been done in disregarding them ; of course, 
except where the claim has been judicially dismissed, the Jagirdar 
may even now bring it forward in a regular suit, but it is barely 
possible to imagine his success. That he should do so is not desirable, 
but there may be cases still undecided, and it is with reference to them, 
and not with any desire to call in question what was done in TJ'nah, 
that I have endeavoured to point out the necessity of a careful con- 
sideration of the actual facts of each case, and the danger of adopting 
any universal theoretical principle. 

134. Out of the 531 villages in the TJ'nah Parganah, taluqdari 

Talu dkra ^^^® ^^® levied in 159. The details of the dif- 

ferent rates which prevail are these : — 

In Kind— 

At 2 sers in the maund, 104 villages, 

>i •'•g » » 99 ••• ••• • 99 

9> ^ 99 » W ••• «•• A jf 112 

In Cash — 

By a percentage. 

At 10 per cent. 1 ; at 8 per cent. 1 ^ at 7J per cent. 1 ; 
„ 6i „ 6 ; at 5 „ 18 ; at 4 „ 1 ; 

» ^8 >» ^*^ 9 •• ••• ••• ••* 41 

By a fixed sum, 6 47 

Of the 104 villages in which 2 sers in the maund is collected, 52 
are held by Kai Ratan Chand of Bibhor. The remainder of the 104, 
and indeed of all the villages in which the collection is in kind, are 
held by the descendants of the other R^is, whose position is described 
in para. 46, 



it 
u 
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Oricm of their riebts '^^- ''^® origin of the other t41ukdar( 

sv • yigjjtg jg ^jjijg described by Mr. Melvill in para. 185 

of his report. 

*' One of the most common sources of dispute, lay between the 
" Rdjpiits and the rest of the community generally. The B&jplits are 
'^ almost the oldest established class, and in the Imperial times they 
were extensive land-owners ; but during the Sikh rule their large 
villages were in some instances divided into two, and while they re* 
'' tained one portion themselves, a new hamlet was located in the other, 
*' and a body of Jats or other cultivators introduced by perhaps the 
" Jagirddr who enjoyed the revenue, or the Karddr whose object it 
'' was to augment the Government incomings ; when this division had 
''been effected, the lUjpiit proprietors had naturally but a slender 
•* hold on the new colony, but they frequently received a recognition of 
'' their hereditary lordship in the payment of a ser in the maund of tho 
" pnKluce, or of other commuted dues, and in this position they were 
" often found at the commencement of our rule. They ordinaiily sued 
" for the absolute proprietary light of such villages as had passed out 
'* of their direct rule, but they have not been allowed this. The dues 
" they have hitherto received have been calculated, and a percentage 
'' on the Government revenue, varying from 2 to 10 per cent, has been 
'^ decreed in their favour, the actual occupants being recorded as pro- 
*' prietors and mdlguzars and declared responsible for the payment of 
*' the due, or " haq talukddrl " as specified above.'* 

** In no instance has a share of the produce been allowed as a due 
*' of the tdlukddr, this arrangement invariably leading to disputes." 

136. The above description is intended by Mr. Melvill to apply 

K" d d Cash ^"'^ ^ *^® villages in the plains, but it applies 

^ ' equally well to those in the U'nah valley which 

are held by other than the descendants of the B&is mentioned in 
para. 46. As the whole question of commutation from kind into cash 
and vice vevjsd has been settled by the Tenancy Act, and such commuta- 
tion cannot now be decreed, even in a regular suit, without the consent 
of the parties, it is unnecessary to discuss the merits and demerits of 
the two systems. Most officers have decided opinions on the subject, 
and the effect of this was felt in U'nah. Mr. Melvill, as a rule, ordered 
commutation ; many of his orders were appealed against, and every- 
thing depended on who heard the appeal. R&i Ratan Chand's case for- 
tunately for him went before an officer who was in favor of collections 
in kind, so the commutation ordered by Mr, Melvill was set aside, and 
the old 2 sers in the maund restored. 
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137. Before disenssing the relations of landlord and tenant 

I must notice the subject of the " Sermani/' or, 

thHS to toJm.Sf *• "g^t to a »er in the maund vrhich ia some 

Villages of the Farganah has been treated as a 
proprietary due. There is a " Sermani/* as described by Mr. Melvill 
in his para, above quoted which was most undoubtedly the remnant of 
former proprietary right, but the ** S^rmani," in the Jagir villages 
which was confounded with it was of quite a different nature, I have 
already described how the Sikh Sird&rs began to colonize the deserted 
villages. From the cultivators located by them they appointed an 
agent, who was nothing more or less than a Lambardfir, aud allowed 
him as pay 1 ser in the maund. He was removable at the pleasure 
of the Jag(rd&r and was sometimes so removed, but not often, though 
perhaps more often than our own Lambardars. The ser in the maund 
was due from every cultivator but the agent soon got into the habit 
of not collecting from his own caste. ( He was generally a Brdhmin ). 
It was the due of the agent alone, but again the habit arose ( but did 
not become universal ) of dividing it amongst all the cultivators of 
that caste. When the settlement took place 36 out of the 52 Bibhcr 
villages in which R&i Ratan Chand has a T&lukd&ri allowance had 
lapsed to Government they were settled by Mr. Barnes, who held the 
ser in the maund to be simply a Lambardari allowance, and ordered 
the village to be recorded as Bhaiach&rah, with every resident cultivator 
as a proprietor. The 16 villages that remained in Jaglr were settled 
by Mr. Melvill a year or two afterwards, but the record of rights was 
drawn up by the native Extra Assistant without apparently any refer* 
ence to Mr. Melvill, for orders. The receipt of the " Sermani " was looked 
on as a mark of proprietary right and all the cultivators enjoying it 
were recorded as proprietors and the others as tenants. Directly these 
magical terms had been used, in came all the stereotyped clauses of the 
wajib-ul-ur« by which the mutual rights of proprietors and tenants are 
defined. 

138, The natural result followed, constant cases in Court, nomi- 
s b t If ti ^*^^y ^^^ petty matters, but really involving im- 

u sequen i iga on. pQ^^anj; rights, and decisions based more on the 

settlement record than on actual facts ; during the present settlement 
operations both parties came into Court seeking to re-open the whole 
question, would-be proprietors of the 36 villages declaring that Mr. 
Barnes' had made a mistake, that the *' Sermani " was really a pro* 
prietary due and praying that it might be re-established. On the 
other hand the recorded tenants of the 16 villages prayed for a decla* 
ration of their full proprietary status, and for the repeal of the 
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" Sermani." It was impossible to decide these cases in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. To go back to the status qw) of 20 years ago, and 
ignore every thing that had taken place since was out of the question, 
all that could be done was to as^certain as correctly as possible what 
rights had been actually enjoyed during the period of limitation, and 
to declare these fixed for the future. For example it was generally 
found that the so called tenants had planted trees, sunk wells, and 
enjoyed grazing rights, all these rights were secured to them for the 
future and the clauses of the wajib-ul-urz, to the contrary were formally 
set aside. 

139. I mention these facts mainly for the future guidance of the 

^ ^ • d " f t District Officer. There will probably be still 

are require m u ure. fyj-^jij^j. litigation, and the nominal value of the 

suits will be within the jurisdiction of the Tahsild&rs. I think it will 
be found rery desirable that the hearing of such suits should be 
entrusted to an officer who in addition to considerable revenue e^:- 
perience, has a thorough knowledge of English ; for judgments have 
been written by myself by the Commissiouer on appeal, aad again by 
the Financial Commissioner in many cases, and the bearing of these 
both on the individual cases, and on the groups of similar cases, can 
hardly be fully understood from only the vera2|,ci^lar traijslation, 

llO. Passing from the question of "Sern^aui,'' we come to the 

consideration of Malik&aa proper ; Statement No, 
^Propnetora and Te- jj gj^^^g ^^^ division of the cultivation between 

proprietors and tenants, but I do not think it is 
as complete as it might be. In the first place it fails to shew the total 
area held by tenants of all kinds, as compared with the area held by 
proprietors. In the second place it draws no distinction between the 
occupancy tenants who pay in kind, and those who pay in cash. It 
would almost seem as if it were drawn out on the assumption that all 
tenants with occupancy rights pay in cash, and that the areas entered 

in columns 6 and 7 were to be the areas of 
^^BetumNcILimper- ^i^^^^ 2 and 3, plu9 the area held by the 

tenants of columns 4. But it is evident that 
this cannot be the case. Occupancy tenants hold 64,553 acres, and 
5,389 tenants<rat-will pay rent in cash, yet the area held by all tenants 
paying rent in cash is only 63,123 acres. This omission is important, 
because what we want to ascertain is over what area the proprietor has 
absolute control, and over what his power is limited, and from what 
area he obtains a full rent. If a tenant pays a full rent, his possession 
of occupancy rights can entail no real injury on the proprietor. 
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141. It is true tbftt we can asccriain the former point m a rough 

vay by compuring Statement II. with Statemeot 

by1>?oSto«.^^ ^^"^ ^ J ^® ™*y assume that the land held by tenants 

consists of cultivated and abandoned. The total 
of this by Statement I. is 2,14,750 acres. By Statement IL we find 
that tenants with occupancy rights hold 64,553 acres, lenving 1,50,197 
acres or nearly 70 per cent, in the hands either of the proprietors 
themselves or of tenants whom they can rack-rent. 

142. In a similar manner we may calculate the area for mrhich 

the proprietors receive a fair rent; we find from 
bylTaSi. column 9 that the great majority of tenants pay- 

ing in kind, pay a very fair rent. The greater 
number pay the high rent of ^ the produce, the next largest number pay 
very nearly half, and the third largest 2*5ths« If we admit that all 
tenants paying less than 2-5ths and all tenants paying in cash, pay too 
little (and I by no means make this admission, except for the sake of 
argument) we still find that the total area held by such tenants is only 
67,272 acres, and that consequently, the proprietors obtain a full rent 
from 1,47^478 acres or 68 per cent, of the whole. 

143. Of course it is merely an assumption to say that the whole 
Proprietors not in* ^^ ^^^ tenant land is cultivated or abandoned, 

jured by the Tenancy but it is Still more an assumption to say that all 
•^^** tenants paying in cash, or at less than 2-5th8 in 

kind, pay too little. On the whole I think we may fairly say that 
from at least 70 per cent, of the land the proprietors get everything 
to which they can consider themselves entitled. No doubt there are 
instances where men, like kamfus, &c., who had no rights were declared 
entitled to occupancy rights under the 12 years rule. On the other hand 
there are certainly men who have been declared tenants, whose status 
is really equal to that of the proprietors. Considering the matter as 
a whole I certainly think that the proprietary body in the U'nah 
Parganah have not been wronged by the Tenancy Act. 

144. As regards the sub<-divisions of column I., classifying the 
, . , . , , , tenants, there seems to me to have been a mistake 

in^oltl^n L ^^ *t« headings. The grounds quoted are not 

grounds of occupancy right, but grounds of en- 
hancement. For instance if in the first sub-division we enter at length 
the section quoted, the whole heading will run thus ; — " Tenants with 
"rights of occupancy, paying rent on the ground that the quantity 
«* of land held by him as tenant exceeds the quantity for which he 
«* has been previously liable to pay rent " guch a classification is to 
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me qi^te unintelligible ; I think there must have been a mistake, and 
that it was intended to put as the heading of each of the three sub- 
divisions, the three conditions enumerated in the third ground of this 
section XL Such a classification appears to me the only true and 
natural one. Tenants with rights under clause I. of section V. are 
proprietors, all but in name. Tenants under the remaining clauses of 
the section have real claims to consideration and have been awarded 
substantial privileges ; the claims based on the mere entry in the record 
referred to in section VI. are much less strong, and the rights awarded 
them have been little more than a protection from arbitrary ejectment 
and rack-renting. 

* 145. This is therefore the classification adopted by me. The 
Classification of Te. niode in which it was carried out was explain- 
nanta with occupancy ed at the time in my annual reports. The 
*^shts. whole of the tenants recorded as possessing 

rights of occupancy at the last settlement (or their descendants) 
were assembled in their own village and met their recorded pro* 
prietors ; a few questions would soon ascertain if the tenants possessed 
any of the qualifications described in section V. If they did, it was 
ordered that the entry should be made accordingly. If they did not, 
they were still recorded as Matiriisis protected by section VI» 

146. What may be the precise legal effect of such orders it is 

T 1 i» X ^ ^ somewhat difficult to say. When the classifica* 

pa^sel ^^^^ ^^ commenced, settlement officer had a power 

of passing summary awards under Regulation VIL 
of 1822, but before the close of the settlement that regulation was 
declared by the Panjab Laws Act to be inoperative in the Panjab. But 
even if it be held that none of these orders amount to a summary 
award, still all the entries made in accordance with them will be " pre^ 
sumed to be true " under the Revenue Act. This will be a considerable 
assistance to the District Officer in his revenue work. Numerous cases 
occur under the Tenancy Act in which it is important to at once decide 
under what class the tenant presumably comes. For instance, reports 
came in almost daily, that an hereditary cultivator wants to mortgat^e 
or sell his holding, if he possesses rights under section V. he can do 
so, on condition of offering his proprietor an opportunity of pre-emption, 
or if he is only protected by section VI. the proprietor may veto the 
alienation absolutely. If there is the slightest dispute and there is no 
entry to create a presumption, the opposition of the proprietor however 
unreasonable, can only be overcome by the tenant establishing his 
superior status by a regular suit, but if this status is apparent from the 
entry in the record, the District Officer can dispose of the application 
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for mutation of names in accordance with it It will be for the pro-^ 
prietor to bring the regular suit to lower the tenant's status, in many 
cases he will not do so, and much needless litigation may be saved. 

147. A comparison of the three sub-divisions of column I. shows 

-3 „ , that the total number of tenants with a right 

nirSndTsl^til v! Of occupancy is 31,073 of these 4,605 or 14 per 

cent, possess rights under Section V. ; of course 
any of the others may establish their right to such a status by a regular 
suit, but the number of cases in which such a right has been recorded 
without a suit is certainly not excessive. 



OHAPTHR V.-OONOLUSION. 

148. Statement No. Y. shews the number of cases of every kind 
^ . disposed of during the course of the settlement, 

usmessTO urns, rpj^^ returns for the first year were made out in 

accordance with the form then prescribed, and it has been impossible 
to completely classify the cases therein given under the new form. 
The totals for 1869-70, and for the three years 1870—73 have therefore 
be^n given separately, but in the abstract of cases (Part II of the re- 
turn) an approximate grand total has also been given. 

149. The only point on which any explanation is required is the 

number of pending cases. The total is 238, of 
u c cases. which 166, or more than 65 per cent, are Judicial 

cases. That these were not disposed of before, is owing to the fact that 
they were not instituted until just before the close of the settlement, 
•' Parchds " or copies of the entries, were given in the rough at the 
time of measurement, and disputes were fully brought to light during 
attestation, but it was not until the faired " Parches " containing the 
copies of the final entries in the new records were given, and the people 
saw that the settlement courts were really going to be closed, that the 
apathetic part of them was roused to come forward. The whole of the 
records, to which it would have been necessary to refer in order to 
decide the cases were then in course of transfer from the settlement 
to the District Officer, and it would have been impossible to take up 
the cases thea without great inconvenience and confusion. Captain 
Young the Deputy Commissioner agreed with me that it was much 
better that cases instituted at this time should be merely received and 
registered and transferred at the close of the settlement to be heard by 
the district courts, when the work of making over the records had been 
completed ; this course was accordingly adopted. 
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150. Of the 82 revenue pending 52 were partition cases, and 

the reasons alreaidy given for not disposing of 
Bevenue cases. ^j^^ Judicial cases apply to these also. The 

pending Zaild^Vl case was one of a special nature in which the con- 
currence of the Deputy Commissioner and Settlement Officer was 
necessary. As Captain Toung had only lately assumed charge of the 
district he had not the local knowledge required to enable him to form 
an opinion. I therefore gave him a memo, of my own opinion and 
left the case for him to decide in his next cold weather tour. The 29 
miscellaneous cases were all disposed of before I left the district, and 
so were 5 of the 27 appeals entered as pending. 

151, Part IV of the same return shews the total cost to the 
Expenditure, Imperial Imperial Revenue of this settlement including the 

Bevenue. circle of Shahp6r kandi. It amounts to 1,31,014, 

but from this must be deducted 2,000 drawn at the close 1871-72 for an 
increase of pay to certain officials, but afterwards refunded, so 
that the real total is 1,29,014. The distribution given in the return 
is that given in the printed Revenue Reports, but there has been a 
difference in the mode of debiting in the various years, and the correct 
distribution as shewn in the books of the office is as follows : — 

Pay of settlement officer ( including 

settlement allowances), 46^243 7 6 

Establishment, office ol settlement 

officer, ^ 13,554 12 9 

Superintendent of Unah, 13,130 10 4 

Office of Do., 19,851 5 11 

Superintendent of Pathankot, 7,375 

Office of Do., 9,307 10 63,219 7 

Travelling allowa/nces — 

Settlement Officer, 7 4,467 2 

Other Officers, 2,196 11 7 6,663 13 7 

Contingencies, «.» 12,887 11 1 

— — — — < 

Total, 1,29,014 7 2 



152. Dedudting from this the 10,208/10/7, the balance credited 

to Government on account of court and process 

® ^°^** serving fees, the net cost of the settlement is 

1,20,000 or 33 per cent, of the annual jama. This falls at the rate of 

3 anas per acre on the total, and of 7 anas per acre on the cultivated 

area. 
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153. From the table given in para. 151 it will be seen that the whole 
. , of the charges debited to the Imperial Revenues 

g . were on account of the ordinary establishment 
and contingencies. There is nothing of a special nature requiring 
explanation. If the total cost of all exceeds the original estimate, 
this is due solely to the fact that owing to the cause mentioned here- 
after, the settlement operations were not concluded as soon as originally 
anticipated. 

154. Statement No. VI. shews the income and expenditure from 

settlement fees. The income was derived from 1, 
tuJc fr^ fSs. ^'^''^' the Mulbah, 2, Patwaris Stationery fees, 3, fees for 

Parchds, A — in the rough at -/-/^ each. B — faired 
at /8/- each. The fees imposed on account of Parch&s have now been 
formally legalized under the Revenue Act, and there is no necessity to 
argue in favor either of the legality or the justice of the charge, and as 
during the progress of the settlement the Patw&ris are supplied by 
Government with all the Stationery they require, the fees payable by 
the Zamindars on this account are of course credited to Government. 
The only source of income therefore which requires any explanation 
is the Mulbah, and the explanation is this. At the regular settlement 
^ „ , no Mulbah was fixed by Mr. Barnes, and there is 

no clause about it in the administration papers, 
but it was afterwards imposed in accordance with the Financial Com- 
missioner's Circular IV., of 16th January 1860. It was always collected 
by the Lambardars at the maximum rate, they paid the village expenses 
out of it, but these were very small, and they embraced many charges 
which in former days were ordered by the District Officer. The Lam- 
bardars had a considerable surplus which they looked on entirely as 
their own perquisite. Under these circumstances it appeared in no way 
unjust to take half the Mulbah to defray the general cost of the settle- 
ment. This was accordingly done. The Lambardars raised no objec- 
tion ; nor could they raise any, for strictly speaking they had no right 
to the surplus at all. Nor did the people object for they had always 
been accustomed to pay at the full rate. No doubt they might have 
insisted on an annual audit of the Mulbah accounts, and if any com- 
plaint had been made on this account, it would of course have been pro- 
perly heard, but I think it would have been very injudicious if the Settle- 
ment Department had taken action propHo mctu, and instipjated the 
people to sue the Lambardars for adjustment of accounts. The result 
would have been enmity and litigation in every village, over which each 
side would have spent far more money than they ever contributed to the 
cost of the settlement. 
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155. I think that the taking one-half of the Mulbah was perfectly 
-- ., J. , . J lustifiable, and I am glad to say that no other fees 

No other fees levied. ^ . ,,* , j j. j i • j^ j • xt. 

beyond those already noted were levied during the 
Hoshidrptir settlement. 

156. The statement shews that of the total expenditure of 
-J ^ 48,162/14/3, the part incurred for pushing on the 

^^ ^^^' measurements was 9,792/1/7 or about l-5th, the 

greater part of which went to the pay of ainins. Out of the 38,370/12/8 
expended on " attestation" and *' fairing," 30,269/1/- was for the pay of 
establishment, and of this no less than 23,952/12/3 was paid to 
" Moharrirs." The nature of this charge requires explanation. 

157. The Settlement Commissioner, Mr. Prinsep, had his attention 

directed by a late Judge of the Chief Court to the 
Uti^^^^ "" ^**^'" desirability of affording greater evidence on the 

face of the settlement records of the fact that the 
parties interested In them were acquainted with the entries and admitted 
their correctness. The invariable answer of the party to a suit whose plea 
contradicts the record is that it was made without his knowledge, and 
there is nothing in the record itself to prove this knowledge. The 
difficulty has since been met by the Revenue Ac^ which gives a legal 
presumption of correctness to all properly made entries, but before this 
the only way of meeting it seemed to be to provide some separate 
means of shewing that the parties were present and knew what was going 
on. Mr. Prinsep thought that this might best be done by making each 
person interested in a holding, whether, as a co-sharer or as a cultivator, 
himself state the nature of his interest in the form of a deposition. This 
deposition would be attested by the Deputy Superintendent and filed 
with the settlement record. When any entry in that record was disputed 
a reference to the depositions would at once shew how far he had formerly 
admitted it. This was called the " Kh&tawkr " system of attestation and 
its object was not in any way to give a Judicial validity to entries in the 
records, but merely to supply evidence which had been considered 
wanting. 

158. But whatever might be the advantages of such a system, 
Cost entaUed by it. ^* undoubtedly protracts the settlement opera- 
tions, and mcreases their cost to an extent which 

could not be imagined until it had been tried. In U'nah settlement, 
operations were prolonged for a year on this account, for the measure- 
ments were completed by 1st April 1871, and in the ordinary course of 
things the^ attestation and fairing would only have taken about another 
year. This means a charge of between 30,000 and 40,000 against the 
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Imperial Revenues for the pay of establishment during this extra year, 
and of the expenditure not chargeable to Imperial Revenues, at least 
one-half, or 24,000 was incurred on this account, and even with this 
expense and delay the " Khatawar" system was not fully carried out, for 
towards the close of the settlement orders from the Financial Commis- 
sioner were received that where attestation on this system had not been 
commenced, the old system should be followed. 

159. Yet large as the cost has been, and long SA was the period 

^ ^ ^ over which tlie attestation was prolonged, it "was 

Coat not excessive. , . mu i. • x -l. 

by no means excessive, ine business return shews 

that there are 1,11,401 holdings which were attested. The direct cost of 

attesting there was 24,000, or a little less than /4/- a holding. When it is 

considered that in almost every holding there is the deposition first of a 

proprietor, and secondly of a tenant to be taken, that in the majority of 

holdings there are several proprietors and several tenants, and that in many 

holdings there are third parties, such as mortgagees interested, this cost is 

by no means excessive, nor is the time spent on the work excessive. I 

have no statistics to shew the exact number of Mohurrirs employed, but 

as their pay for two years was 24,000, and as they received about - 10/- 

each a month, there must have been 100 men constantly employed, and as 

1,11,401 holdings were attested, each Mohurrir must have attested more 

than 1,100 holdings or about 2 holdings a day, 

IGO. I believe that In the U'nah settlement no more time or money 

were spent on this mode of attestation than were 
System not to be w- really necessary for carrying it out, yet both the de- 

Goinmeiideu. , •'j . "^ju-x *. xx, l 

lay and cost caused by it were so great that even on 
this account alone, J would not recouimend its adoption in other 
settlements, 

161. The total amount contributed by the Zamindars of U'nah 
Cost of the settlement ^0 the cost of the settlement is shewn to have 

on the Zwninddrs ^o% been 54,461/0/6, as these contributions were spread 
heavy. over a period of 4 years, the annual contributiou 

was 13,615 or about 4 per cent, on the jama of the parts of the dis- 
trict und^r settlement, This is considerably less than the cesses imposed 
under the Local Rates Act, and I have already shewn that no objection 
can be revised against the mode in which the mQney was raised, 

162. But, however legitimately the money was raised it must be 

taken into account in calculating the total cost [ 
Actual coat. ^j.^j^^ settlement. This will therefore be 1,30,000 4- 

54,461=1,84,461 or 50 per cent, of the annual jama, and it falls at the 
rate of 0/4/5 per acre on the total, and 0/8/6 on the cultivated area. 
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163. Although I am unable to repoit a revision of the land re- 
j. 1 . . ^ venue favorable either to the Qovemraent or the 

people, I trust that it will be considered that the 
above expenditure has not been uselessly incurred. Accurate maps and 
records have been obtained for 6,69,000 acres hitherto unmeasured ; the 
need of these was universally admitted, for the present settlement has 
Btill 10 years to run, and for this period it would have been almost im- 
possible to decide satisfactorily the cases constantly occuring in so fertile 
a country. Of the entries in these records the Zamindars have received 
correct copies, and are in a position to settle many disputes in which 
had they been deferred, valuable evidence would have been lost. But 
the greatest benefit of all has been the amicable settlement of the long 
pending Forest question ; this of itself would go far to repay both the 
Government and the people for the expenditure which they have in- 
curred. In addition to these direct benefits, information and statistics 
on many points have been collected which may prove useful hereafter. 

16'1'. I trust that the Government will consider that what work 

there was to be done in connection with this 

coSTrS'eat^d."'^'^ '"^' settlement has been done satisfactorily, and I 

have the honor to request that the sanction requir- 
ed by Section 17 of the Revenue Act may be given to the new records 
in order that entries in them may under Section 16 be presumed to be 
correct, 

165. In conclusion I would bring to the favorable notice of Govern- 
or 4.-^^ f ffl ^^- ment the officers by whom I have been assisted 

m completmg the work. Lachman Das held charge 
of the HoshiArp6r part of the settlement from the beginning to the 
end. His work was really that of an Extra Assistant Commissioner, and 
lie discharged its duties to the satisfaction of the Settlement Commis- 
sioner, my predecessor Mr. Young, and myself. He is an able and trust- 
worthy officer, and I should bo glad to see him advanced. Mahdrdj 
Kishn, who completed the greater part of the work in Pathankot has 
received the promotion he well earned by being appointed Assistant 
Judicial Commissioner in Ajmir. Of the Deputy Superintendents, Pahlad 
Das has received promotion by being posted as Superintendent to the 
Multan Settlement, where be is doing extremely well. Daibara Singh 
promoted to be Deputy Superintendent during the settlement has 
done very well, and will I trust soon earn further promotion. In my 
own office the Head Clerk has been appointed to officiate as TahsildAr, 
and the Sheriff, Ladha Singh has received a good appointment iu the 
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Forest Department ; Janki Nath my Serishtadar has worked yerj \7el] 
indeed, and shewn himself fitted for a higher post. The other officials 
have also deserved my thanks for the manner in which they have done 
their work, 

I have the honor to he. 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
MULTAN, I Charles A. Roe, 

Ist April, 1874. j Late Settleuient Officer, HosMdrpur, 
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